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The Progress of the Kingdom 


URING the last 
decade an in- 
dustrial revolution 
has been taking place 
in the South. From 
a section largely agricultural in its in- 
terests, it has become a district of much 
manufacturing activity. 
quiet and the easy-going ways of many 


Industrial and 
Social Changes 
in the South 


a Southern town have been broken and. 


banished by the clatter of the loom and 
the whirr of the shuttle. New England 
looks on almost in dismay at a com- 
petition which threatens her long un- 
questioned supremacy in certain lines of 
manufacture. This industrial change 
has of necessity involved a social change. 
Large numbers of people, hitherto scat- 
tered upon small farms, are now gathered 
in so-called “mill villages.” Probably 
the net result of this change, at its pres- 
ent stage, at least, is advantageous. The 


~~ removal from the farm-cabin to the mill 


cottage has not materially increased 
over-crowding, while in their present 
homes the people are within reach of the 
schools and the churches to an extent 
previously impossible. Out of this 
change, however, has grown what has 
come to be called the “child labor prob- 
lem of the South’—serious, menacing 
and demanding solution by the Common- 
wealth and the Church. 


The delicious 


WO years ago the 
writer saw for 
himself in some 
of the Columbia mills 
something of the evils 
resulting from this industrial and social 
change, unaccompanied by reasonable 
legal restrictions. He saw children who 
may have been ten years old, but who cer- 


A Glimpse of a 
Southern 


Mill 


‘tainly seemed_nearer eight, working 


twelve hours a day amidst the nerve-rack- 
ing noise and the heavy atmosphere of a 
huge cotton mill. It was a sight to stir 
one’s pity, but more than that, to make 
one’s indignation hot. South Carolina 
was, however, by no means alone in tol- 
erating such conditions. In other states 
even worse sights have been seen, and it 
is known for a fact that Northern cap- 
italists from states with enlightened 
legal safeguards concerning hours and 
conditions of work for women and chil- 
dren, brought about in at least one 
Southern state, by means best known to 
themselves, the repeal of laws for the 
protection of children, and when at last 
public conscience began to be aroused, 
prevented, for a time at least, their re- 
enactment. That the campaign for fair 
play to the children has not resulted in 
any legislation sufficiently radical to over- 
turn “business interests,” is evidenced 
by the new South Carolina law “forbid- 
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ding children under ten years of age 
to work in the mills this year, next year 


forbidding those under eleven to work, 
and the year following those under 
twelve, unless there is a widowed mother 
to be supported or some other equally 
urgent cause.” 


Ug 
The Church's B this 


however 


may be, 

Opportunity the social change 
and Duty brought to the 
Church new oppor- 


tunities for service, as the industrial con- 
ditions imposed the duty of protest. Mr. 
Satterlee’s article tells simply enough 
how one Southern parish has endeavored, 
in love for the Christ and His children, 
to minister to those thus brought within 
its reach. It is a gratifying record. We 
know that in essential particulars it is 
being reproduced in other places. Thou- 
sands of our white fellow-citizens who 
four or five years ago had never heard of 
the “Episcopal Church,” and knew little 
enough, if they knew anything at all, of 
churches of any kind, have learned that 
the Church counts it among her highest 
privileges to minister to the varied needs 
of all the people. Important as it is that 
the Church should use the opportunities 
thus offered her, it is not to be supposed 
that she is discharging her full duty in 
building chapels and parish houses, in pro- 
viding services and giving opportunities 
for social enjoyment and improvement. 
That is capital missionary work. We be- 
lieve in it and are grateful for it. But 
it is not all of missionary work. 


HERE is mis- 


A Sometimes sionary work to 


Forgotten be done among those 
Missionary who conduct, and 
Duty particularly among 
those who profit 


by these new industrial enterprises, 
whenever and wherever they are main- 
tained under conditions which a quick- 
ened and Christianized social con- 
science condemns. The Church may 
indeed seek to carry consolation and 
comfort, enjoyment and improvement 
to the workers. It is no less a mis- 
sionary duty, nay, we believe it to be 
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more a missionary duty, to speak fully 
and kindly, or sternly, if need be, the 
Gospel of righteousness and justice to 


those for whom we cannot imagine her 
building chapels or providing baths, and 
for whose children she would never think 
of maintaining day nurseries or opening 
night schools. To make wrong condi- 
tions less intolerable cannot be the 
primary purpose of missionary work; it 
must aim at righting the wrong condi- 
tions and making them impossible. 
It must be carried on in the de- 
termination that the varied and sundered 
elements of human life shall be brought 
together as one family in Christ. It is 
because we believe that this complete 
work is being done in Columbia, that we 
warmly commend Mr. Satterlee’s article 
to the attention of our readers. 


HE response to 
The Wusth the statement 
Rectory Provided in the September 
Spirit or MIssions, 
concerning the need for a mission resi- 
dence at Wusih, has been quick and em- 
phatic. Closely following a number of 
smaller gifts came the welcome assur- 
ance that a New Jersey family asked the 
privilege of providing the full amount. 
The fact was cabled.to Bishop Graves, 
and soon after the first of the year the 
Wusih missionaries will be able to bid 
good-by to the cramped and unhealthy 
quarters they have called home, and will 
move into a simple but adequate house, 
built to meet the requirements of foreign 
residence and missionary work. Some of 
the smaller gifts have been transferred in 
accordance with the wishes of the donors 
to special purposes in other parts of the 
field, but every dollar given can be used 
to great advantage in equipping and _ 
strengthening the Wusih station. We 
take pleasure in conveying the thanks of 
the Board of Managers to those who have 
so quickly and so generously relieved the 
trying situation. There are other objects 
in China and elsewhere almost as needy. 
The Church at Wuhu, for example, the 
facts concerning which were given in 
Tue Spirit or Missions for May. We 
forbear, however, at present from enter- 
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ing into a lengthy account of what 
might be done by those who, like this 
Church family in New Jersey, desire to 
make some worthy thank-offering, or to 
erect some worthy memorial in the mis- 
sion field rather than in a home parish. 


HE fiscal year of 
the Missionary 
Society closed Sep- 
tember Ist. From 
the mass of figures 
representing the ap- 
propriations and 
gifts of the year it ‘s difficult to prepare 
a statement which shall be perfectly 
plain to all readers. Let us, however, try 
to put the matter as follows, simply 
premising that if any statement seems to 
any reader to weed further explanation, 
the Treasurer’s Department will take 
pleasure in giving full information. 
The Treasury books, it is needless to say, 
are kept with as much system, fulness 
and accuracy as those of any properly- 
managed financial institution. This 
table will show the facts with regard to 
the sources of income, and the amount it 
was hoped might be realized from each 
under the Apportionment Plan: 


The Treasury 
Statement 
for the 
Fiscal Year 
1902-1903 


INCOME. 


Offerings from Congregations...... $297,407 31 
Offerings from Individuals ........ 82,853 15 


——_——_—\— $380,260 46 
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legacies which could be applied upon the 
appropriations. The total the Board had 
at its disposal for paying its appropria- 
tions or guarantees to the mission field 
was, therefore, $677,975.57, as noted 
here: 
Offerings from congregations, individuals, 

etc., given in foregoing paragraph ap- 

plicable on appropriations............. $638,199 37 
Amount of legacies applicable on appropri- 


GUELOTAB ores eretercre hoe Wieteo ar cia ee cia eie eaieleters tess 39,781 82 


$677,975 57 


The appropriations for the current work 
of the last fiscal year called for $678,- 
812. The income, therefore, failed to 
meet the appropriations by $831. This 
is a disappointing, not to say a humiliat- 
ing, fact, as this year the Board felt con- 
fident that the Church would, as it cer- 
tainly could, give at least the full 
amount of the appropriations. This 
natural disappointment, however, is re- 
lieved somewhat by the fact that the def- 
icit in the year’s work is a mere trifle 
compared with the deficit of $38,000 of 
the preceding year. This item of $831 
must, therefore, be added to the deficit 
reported on the first of September, 1902, 
making a total deficit for which the 
Board must provide of $120,000. 


EXCESS OF IN- FAILURE OF IN- 


COME OVER COME TO MEET 
APPORTIONMENT. APPORTIONMENT. APPORTIONMENT. 


$604,000 00 $223,739 54 


Offerings from Sunday-schools.... 114549 62 100,000 00 14,649.62 0 
Offerings from Woman’s Auxiliary. 83,646 58 TORKO00: 001 Oe Soh eecictere 16,353 42 
Interest from invested funds...... _ 48,251 37 50,000 CO) eetitine.s 1,748 63 
From miscellaneous items......... 11,491 34 No estimate 11,491 34 ateielsyateisicrore 
PURE Grasse x thians a wwe Cabiaw oe $638,199 37 $854,000 00 $26,040 96 $241,841 59 
It will be noted that the gifts from N spite of this 
congregations and individuals are much What the deficit, it re- 


less than the amount the Board hoped 
might be given, while the Sunday-schools 
gave in excess of the $100,000, for which 
the Board was depending upon them, 
just about as much as the members of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary fell short of the 
same sum. From all of these sources, 
however, the income is considerably in 
advance of that of last year. 


N addition to the 
amounts named 

in the foregoing para- 
graph, the Board received $39,781.82 in 


And Still a Deficit 


Reserve Funds mains true that the 
Have Done Society is not in 
debt. If it is asked 

how this can be, we reply that the deficit 
is just covered by the Society’s “Reserve 
Funds.” It would take more space than 
we have at our disposal at present to go 
into a full explanation of these funds, 
but briefly it may be said that they are, 
in a sense, the working capital of the So- 
ciety. These reserve deposits were set 
aside a number of years ago by the Board | 
of Managers from legacies and other 
sources, in certain rare years when the 
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income was more than enough to meet 
the appropriations. Their total amount 
is now just over $121,000. The Board 
has, therefore, been able to draw upon 
these funds and pay its guarantees to the 
mission field, without borrowing money. 
The “Reserve Funds” having been set 
aside for just this purpose, the Board is 
not under obligation to replace them. 
Therefore the statement stands that, in 
spite of the deficit of $120,000, the So- 
ciety is not in debt. Two facts must be 
plain to all, however: First, that the 
- “Reserve Funds” are now all but ex- 
hausted, and that any further deficit 
can only be met by incurring debt 
through borrowing money; secondly, that 
it is of the utmost importance that these 
“Reserve Funds” should be replaced, in 
order that the Board may have them to 
meet the constantly growing emergencies 
of the mission field, and that it may 
maintain prompt and full payment of 
missionary stipends during those parts 
of the year when the income is at the low 
ebb, while the expenditure goes on at an 
unreduced rate. Gifts for the increase 
of the “Reserve Funds” are always in 
order. 


ROM what has 


Fact One: already been 
The Missing said, certain facts 
$831 may be summarized 


and emphasized. 

For the lack of $831 it must be re- 
corded for the third consecutive year 
that the Church, in spite of her abun- 
dant resources, has failed to give an 
amount sufficient to provide for the work 
of building up the Kingdom of God, in 
this, and in distant lands, undertaken in 
her name and under the instructions of 
the General Convention, as her legisla- 
tive assembly. None of us can escape a 
feeling of humiliation at a fact like this. 
We have no desire to dwell upon it, and 
simply ask that those who feel it most 
keenly shall endeavor to make it known 
among Church people as widely as pos- 
sible. 


‘THERE has been 
Fact Two: a gain in parish 
The Gain offerings during the 
in Congregational year, of $68,364. The 
Giving total received from 
congregations, $297,- 
407, surpasses by many thousand dollars 
all previous income from this source. 
This is decidedly hopeful. Equally 
gratifying is the fact that this amount 
has come from 4,210 congregations, the 
largest number in the Society’s history, 
and a gain of 588 congregations, as com- 
pared with last year.- The Apportion- 
ment Plan has evidently helped congre- 
gations, and the individuals composing 
them, to recognize the obligation and 
privilege of sharing in the world-wide 
aggressive work the Church is doing. 
But what is to be said about the 1,800 
congregations, containing 150,000 com- 
municants, which have made no offerings 
for this work? 


HE offerings from 


Fact Three: individuals are 
The Loss $17,791 less this year 
inIndividual than last. This is an 
Offerings unwelcome fact, but 


it is to be accounted 
for partly because some gifts which were 
previously sent directly by individuals 
have, since the adoption of the Appor- 
tionment Plan, been forwarded to the 
Church Missions House through the con- 
gregational offering. From one point 
of view, a moderate decrease in in- 
dividual gifts, accompanied by a de- 
cided increase in parish gifts, is not 
necessarily an unfavorable sign. While 
all missionary offerings must necessarily 
come from individuals, and while the 
Board of Managers therefore desires to 
do everything in its power to deepen the 
sense of individual responsibility and 
make its expression practical and ade- 
quate, it is equally true that it is to the 
congregation rather than to the individ- 
ual communicant that the Board should 
look for the offerings to maintain the 
work undertaken in the name of all the 
congregations and by the direction of 
their representatives. Nevertheless, we 
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hope in future years to see individual of- 
ferings keep pace with the gain in con- 
gregational offerings. There are thou- 
sands of communicants in the Church 
abundantly able to give more for the 
maintenance of missions than they might 
discreetly give through the parish offer- 
ing. There are thousands of individuals 
who could give each year the full amount 
of the apportionment to the parishes of 
which they are members; but to do this 
would be to run the risk of weakening 
the sense of responsibility on the part of 
the other members of the parish. Hav- 
ing given a fair amount toward the con- 
gregational offering, many persons, with- 
out the slightest danger of lessening the 
giving of others, might send their offer- 
ings as members of the diocese, or of the 
whole Church, directly to the Board of 
Managers. All such gifts would, of 
course, go toward aiding the diocese to 
give the full amount of its apportion- 
ment. 


T is difficult to ex- 
Fact Four: press due ad- 
The Gain miration for the fine 
in Sunday-school record of the Sun- 
Giving day-school Auxil- 
iary. Its gifts this 
year are larger than ever before and ex- 
ceed those of last year by $6,430. As will 
be noted by reference to the table of 
contributions, the Sunday-schools, which 
represent practically no resources, have 
given two-fifths as much as the congre- 
gations which have resources that can 
only be measured by hundreds of millions 
of dollars. The young people are not 
doing too much. The readiness and 
spirit with which they improve each year 
upon their best previous record is alto- 
gether stimulating and evidently sub- 
jects them to no undue effort. Now that 
the older people, as shown by the congre- 
gational offerings, are steadily increas- 
ing their gifts, may we not hope that 
they will increase them so rapidly that 
their total will soon bear a more just and 
adequate proportion to the total of the 
Sunday-school offerings than can be said 
to be the case at present? 
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“PACE fails us, at 
Fact Five: .) present, to say 


The Average Gift what we should like 
of a to say about the 
Communicant loyal co-operation of 
the Woman’s Auxil- 
vary, and about the importance of the 
contribution of nearly $40,000 from be- 
quests applicable to the current work. 
We must, however, call attention to one 
more fact. The gifts from congregations 
and individuals, amounting in all to 
$380,000, represent an average gift of 
fifty-one cents each for the 750,000 com- 
municants of the Church. Many, it is 
true, have given more than this average, 
more have given less, and thousands have 
given nothing. Asa Church, however, our 
record stands at the figures named: An 
average of fifty-one cents per communi- 
cant! There is no going behind the fact 
with explanations or excuses. Under the 
Apportionment Plan it was pointed out 
that an average gift of eighty-one cents 
from each communicant would be sufhi- 
cient to provide for the requirements of 
the year. We have fallen short thirty 
cents. This is a fact for the conscience 
of the Church, rather than for official 
criticism. In view of the steady gain of 
the last two years, it would seem almost 
ungracious to mention it, were it not 
unjust to the Church to withhold it. 
What is to be done? The best thing, we 
think, would be to put this past record 
out of our thoughts, except so far as it 
may spur us to larger devotion in the 
future, and then go ahead, determined 
to better the record for 1904. Z 


OR nineteen 

years the 
Church’s workers 
among the colored 
people have held an 
annual — conference. 
This year, for the first time, the con- 
ference met in New England, at St. 
Luke’s Church, New Haven, September 
15th to 18th. Its members were warmly 
welcomed, not only by Bishop Brewster 
and the mayor of the city, but by the 
clergy and Church people generally. 


The Conference 
of Workers 
among the 

Colored People 


704. The Progress 
Many aspects of the work the Church is 
doing among the Negroes, more par- 
ticularly in the South, were discussed, 
and plans were made for its extension 
and development. Among other things, 
the conference emphasized the great im- 
portance of industrial and higher educa- 
tion; warmly endorsed the work of St. 
Augustine’s School at Raleigh and St. 
Paul’s School at Lawrenceville; depre- 
cated the recent color line legislation in 
the Diocese of Arkansas; protested 
against crime and lynching and ex- 
pressed entire satisfaction with the at- 
titude of President Roosevelt in this par- 
ticular. One of the most important acts 
of the conference was to request Bishop 
Dudley, as chairman of the Church Com- 
mission on Work among the Colored 
People, to secure a meeting of the bish- 
ops of the southern dioceses, for the pur- 
pose of conferring with a committee of 
clergymen and laymen, from the con- 
ference, on plans and methods for ex- 
tending the Church’s ministry to a larger 
number of colored people. It is hoped 
that this conference may be arranged to 
meet in Washington about the time of 
the Missionary Council. 


ISHOP ROWE 
J) visited Point 
Hope in August and 
on the Feast of the 
Transfiguration ordained our mission- 
ary, John B. Driggs, .p., to the diacon- 
ate. He also confirmed six Eskimos 
prepared by Dr. Driggs, the first to re- 
ceive that rite in our mission, and bap- 
tized and married many others. The 
Bishop was deeply impressed by his visit, 
and speaks warmly of the great change 
in the personal and family life of these 
rude people, wrought through the de- 
voted service of Dr. Driggs, whom he 
found in good health, but sadly disap- 
pointed that no one had come to take his 
place at Point Hope for a year, in order 
that he might have a well-earned fur- 
lough. For seven years now he has been 
living absolutely alone—so far as white 
companionship is concerned. It is not 
right that any man should be allowed to 


Bishop Rowe 
at Point Hope 


of the Kingdom 


put in seven years of unbroken service 
at a lonely station such as Point Hope, 
and now that the seven years must be ex- 
tended to eight, or possibly even nine, we 
cannot but feel that the faithful and suc- 
cessful missionary is not receiving his 
just deserts. Dr. Driggs, however, is too 
good a soldier to murmur, and he will 
stay at his post at all costs. What his 
life at Point Hope means from one 
point of view, may be imagined from the 
fact that from the time of Bishop Rowe’s 
visit in the summer of 1900, until 
August of this year, he has had no op- 
portunity for taking part in a Church 
service, other than those he himself has 
conducted for the Eskimos, and absolute- 
ly no opportunity for receiving the Holy 
Communion. 

‘HE Bishop, in 
‘| writing from 
Point Hope, gives 
just two glimpses of 
the place and people. Here they are: 

“T made a tour of the village, visiting 
the people and their igloo homes. These 
latter are not altogether underground, 
but a framework of whalebone supports, 
covered thickly with sod that resembles 
peat. In summer they are perfect ‘cold 
storage’ places, but in winter they must 
be comfortable homes from the Arctic 
storms. You climb down a hole two feet 
square and drop eight feet. Then 
through a narrow, dark passage you 
crawl for twenty feet, and at last enter 
a room twelve feet square, lighted from 
the top, where a transparent skin an- 
swers for a window. The natives all 
seemed interested in my presence among 
them.” 

“The ‘spit? (Point Hope) is covered 
with a wild grass, while many flowers are 
to be seen. The ‘spit? for a mile or more 
is covered with graves—raised scaffolds 
made of the bones of the whale—on 
which the bodies are laid, but one does 
not mind them. The ‘spit’ is like a very 
long tongue—twenty miles long and only 
about a mile wide. It does seem like the 
end of things—the ‘uttermost part of the 
world’—and farther one cannot go to the 
west without stepping off.” 


Glimpses 
of Point Hope 
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OR ability to 
make a dollar 

go a long way, 
commend us to the 
Church’s representatives in the foreign 
field. We say this in the face of the 
opinion, sometimes half-concealed, some- 
times fully expressed, that missions, par- 
ticularly those abroad, are, as a rule, ex- 
travagantly administered. Of course 
this belief is based upon either miscon- 
ception or misinformation, but it is none 
the less mischievous. As a single ex- 
ample of the economical and effective 
use of money given for missions, let us 
take the last year’s work of St. James’s 
Hospital, opened about two years ago in 
Nganking, China. Nganking has a pop- 
ulation of about 80,000 people. St. 
James’s is the only hospital in the city, 
since it is the policy of our bishops in 
China not to establish enterprises of this 
character in places where other Chris- 
tians are already meeting the need to a 
reasonable degree. But more than that, 
St. James’s is at present the only hos- 
pital in an area as large as the whole of 
New England, and having a population 
of about 10,000,000. For the year end- 
ing June 30th, the hospital record runs: 
Patients in the wards, 330; operations 
under anesthetics, 360; minor opera- 
tions are not given, but it may safely 
be said that they run into the thousands; 
dispensary patients, 10,339. These, it is 
true, are only figures, but to those who 
can see through and beyond them, to the 
persons they stand for, they are full of 
meaning, and make an eloquent and con- 
vineing plea for the extension of the 
blessed ministry of St. James’s Hospital. 


St. James’s Hospital, 
Nganking 


ANS what has 


What the been the cost of 
Maintenance it all? Dr. Wood- 
of St. James’s ward, who has no 
Costs the other physician to 
Church assist him, no one 


with whom he can 
consult, and who nevertheless has main- 
tained an average of one major opera- 
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tion a day right through the year, be- 
sides his daily work in the dispensary 
and in the wards, receives an annual 
stipend of $850. The appropriation for 
the running expenses of the hospital, for 
the stipends of Chinese helpers, medi- 
cines, instruments and the hundred and 
one other items that go to make up this 
budget, is $1,100. Set this $1,950 which 
the Church in this country gave last year 
for the maintenance of the hospital and 
its staff against the figures showing the 
work done, and we venture to say that no 
one can question that the returns are 
large out of all proportion to the invest- 
ment. It is no wonder that a keen busi- 
ness man, on learning facts such as 
these, has assured the Editor that he will 
gladly. be one of eleven men to give 
$100 a year each to maintain the work 
at St. James’s. Nor is it any wonder, 
when $50 a year will support a bed 
in the hospital, that a number of people 
should have undertaken, in addition to 
their usual parish offerings, this definite 
obligation. There are still, however, 
some unsupported beds, and the Editor 
will be glad to hear from those who may 
wish to provide for a bed, or to join this 
business man in his considerate offer. 


S we go to press 


Wanted: a letter from 
A Clergyman Bishop Brent asks 
and a- that we make known 
Physician the immediate need 
for the of a clergyman and 
Philippines a physician to be as- 


sociated with Mr. 
Clapp at Bontoe. The condition and 
equipment of the station make it prefer- 
able that both should be unmarried, 
though a man and wife, willing to accept 
cheerfully the primitive conditions, 


- would, if qualified, be accepted. Bontoe 


is no place, at present, for American 
children. Volunteers should be not over 
thirty-five. Additional information will 
be supplied by the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE RIGHT REVEREND DANIEL SYLVESTER*TUTTLE, D.D., LL.D. 


Bishop Tuttle succeeds Bishop Clark as Presiding Bishop and as President of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society. He was born in 1837 in Windham, a little country town near Albany. Turned out of his 
father’s blacksmith shop because he ‘lacked gumption,” the young man, through the influence of a friend, 
was prepared for college and was graduated from Columbia. Though his parents were devout Methodists he 
determined to study for the Church’s ministry and completed his course at the General Theological Seminary 
in 1862. For the next five years he served a rural parish near his native town, and through his constant 
endeavors to carry the services of the Church into all the surrounding country earned a reputation as a zealous 
missionary, When therefore the Church was ready to send a missionary leader into the then but little known 
territories of the Northwest, Mr. Tuttle was selected as first Missionary Bishop of Utah, Idaho and Montana, 
He. was obliged to wait six months to reach the canonical age of thirty before he could be consecrated. In 1867 
he began his work, making Virginia City, Montana, his headquarters. The influence of his life and work in 
the West of those early days is written in the hearts of men and women throughout the three states, Since 
1886 he has been Bishop of Missouri. 
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Bishop Clark 


BY THE REVEREND GEORGE MCCLELLAN FISKE, D.D. 


N September 7th, a.p. 1903, the 
American Church suffered a 
great bereavement in the 
death of the Right Reverend 

Thomas March Clark, p.p., Lu.p., Bishop 
of Rhode Island, Presiding Bishop of the 
Church, and President of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society. 

Bishop Clark had lived in comparative 
retirement for so long, that probably the 
younger generation is not fully aware 
how. very eminent he was. His distinc- 
tion was not an accidental one, due to his 
weight of years as man and bishop. It 
was an intrinsic eminence—the eminence 
inherent in extraordinary mind and char- 
acter. r 

Bishop Clark was born July 4th, 1812, 
in Newburyport, Mass. His house and 
lineage were of the best and most sterling 
people in New England. He was grad- 
uated from Yale College in the class of 
1831. Entering Princeton Theological 
Seminary, he was prepared for the Pres- 
byterian ministry, and actually began 
preaching as a licentiate of that denom- 
ination. The liturgical service of the 
Episcopal Church appealing strongly to 
the undoubtedly catholic instinct of the 
future bishop, he entered our communion, 
and, by Bishop Griswold, was ordained 
deacon in Grace Church, Boston, on 
February 8d, 1836, and priest on Novem- 
ber 6th of the same year. After minis- 
tering seven years in this parish, Mr. 
Clark became rector of St. Andrew’s, 
Philadelphia, in 1848. Returning to 
Boston in 1847, he served three years as 
assistant minister of Trinity Church un- 
der the rectorship of Bishop Eastburn. 
He then accepted the rectorship of Christ 
Church, Hartford, Conn. He was con- 
secrated Bishop of Rhode Island in Grace 
Church, Providence, December 6th, 1854. 


For several years after his consecration, 


Bishop Clark held the rectorship of this 
parish. On the death of Bishop Williams, 
February 7th, 1899, he became Presiding 
Bishop. Few American bishops have oc- 
cupied, from ordination onward, so con- 


tinuously prominent a place in the 
Church and the Nation as Bishop Clark. 
The scenes of his early pastorates, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Hartford, still 
keep his memory green and cherish fond- 
ly the tradition of his personal mag- 
netism and eloquence. 

His fame as a preacher may be said to 
have been international, for he was heard 
in Westminster Abbey and in the cathe- 
drals and parish churches of England 
with as much delight as at home. Bish- 
op Clark deserves to rank as one of the 
greatest preachers in the history of the 
American pulpit, and it is to be hoped 
that some collection of, or selection from, 
his sermons may be given to the public. 
He was also renowned as a_ secular 
orator. For many years, when the old- 
fashioned lyceum lecture-courses were in 
vogue, Bishop Clark was one of the best- 
known and most popular of the lecturers. 
He excelled, too, as a literary man. He 
was widely read, had a fine taste, and was 
master of a superb style. His diction 
was choice, chaste, and terse, enlivened 
by a delicious humor, and illuminated by 
poetic imagination. His contributions 
to current literature were very large. 

I have already intimated how favor- 
ably he was known in England. He at- 
tended the first Lambeth Conference, in 
1867. In this and other visits he at- 
tracted much attention, meeting, ec- 
clesiastically and socially, the most dis- 
tinguished men, who recognized in him a 
kindred spirit. 

As a citizen and a patriot Bish- 
op Clark was a personage of note. 
Up to the last, he took the deepest 
interest in the world’s life and prog- 
ress, and kept himself fully informed 
as to everything that took place. All 
philanthropic, social and political re- 
forms found in him a friend and advo- 
cate, both with pen and voice. During 
the Civil War the Bishop was of signal 
value to the Union cause by his inspiring 
words and counsels, and by his services 
as a member of the Sanitary Commis- 
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sion. As I have said elsewhere since the 
Bishop’s death, I believe him to have been 
the first citizen of Rhode Island. It 
would be difficult to describe adequately, 
in few words, the place which Bishop 
Clark occupied in the minds and hearts 
of the people of his state. It was cer- 
tainly a unique place, for I can think of 
no one else who was held in the same de- 
gree of regard. Everybody looked upon 
him with veneration, admiration and 
love. All classes, creeds and conditions, 
people of every religion and of none, 
seemed anxious to share in and claim 
him. He was “our Bishop,” “the Bish- 
op,” “the Bishop of Rhode Island,” 
literally. His position, not only in the 
Church, but also in the commonwealth, 
was that of a veritable patriarch. 

His pastoral letters and charges were 
eagerly heard and read. They were 
marked by seyere simplicity, great plain- 
ness and directness of speech, and they 
dealt with the most immediate duties of 
daily life and citizenship. It is some- 
thing to be remembered, as a thing not 
often happening, that several years ago 
a pastoral letter of Bishop Clark’s was 
read, by order of the Roman Bishop of 
Providence, in the Roman parochial 
schools. 

Bishop Clark’s share in the delibera- 
tions and legislation of the American 
Church during the almost nine-and-forty 
years of his episcopate would make too 
long a record to be set down here. He 
was especially prominent in the hymn- 
ology of the Church, being the chairman 
of the Hymnal Commission appointed by 
the General Convention of 1871. 

In his own diocese he was a wise 
master-builder on the foundations laid 
by his predecessors. It has become one 
of the strongest, in proportion to its size, 
in the whole country, Finding it weak 
and without endowment, he leaves it 
strong, amply endowed, with three charit- 
able institutions established, and with 
the most suitable and dignified episcopal 
residence in the United States, And, best 
of all, the diocese is pervaded and actu- 
ated by the spirit of unity, peace and 
good-will. 

Bishop Clark’s presidency of the 


Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety was far more than ex-officio or per- 
functory. He was a born missionary. I 
heard it said of him many years ago, be- 
fore I ever knew him, that he would 
have made one of the very greatest of 
missionary bishops. And so he would. 
His were the instincts and perceptions of 
the true missionary. His eloquence was 
never freer, happier and more effective 
than when he handled missionary topics, 
as he often did, at home and abroad. He 
was thrilled with fervor as he spoke of 
the heroism of the missionary as the 
pioneer of the Church and of civiliza- 
tion. He loved to remind his diocese of 
its indebtedness to the missionary fore- 
fathers of the S. P. G., and to picture 
the blessed effects of the Gospel of Christ 
as it rolled away the clouds of darkness 
from a sinful world. 

Bishop Clark created in his diocese an 
atmosphere of sympathy with missions 
and missionaries, which gave Rhode 
Island a proverbial reputation for the 
magnitude of its missionary gifts and of- 
ferings, and made it a favorite resort for 
missionary bishops and clergy, who 
found there always a cordial welcome 
from bishop, priests and people. The 
Bishop gave warm encouragement to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, and continually 
fostered its work. One of his last publie 
appearances—perhaps the very last—was 
at the solemn service in Grace Church, 
Providence, last J anuary, when the 
Diocesan Auxiliary celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. The Bishop, vested 
and seated in his chair in the chancel, 
delivered an interesting address and gave 
the large congregation his blessing. 

Bishop Clark had the breadth and fore- 
sight of a statesman, and was always 
ready to further the extension of the 
Church. He was one to say always the 
Lord’s word, “Go forward.” He was im- 
bued with the missionary spirit and his 
words had the genuine ring of the com- 
mission delivered on Olivet. 

The personality of Bishop Clark was, 
in every respect, impressive. Of impos- 
ing presence, and, even in his old age, 
strikingly handsome, he looked every 
inch the prelate and the man of intellect. 
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His manners were courtly and genial. 
He was affable and so easily approach- 
able that the humblest felt sure of a 
gracious welcome. He diffused happi- 
ness around him. A vestryman of mine, 
who had held similar oftice under Bishop 
Clark, and had known him for very many 
years, said to me last Sunday, “Wherever 
the Bishop was, there was sunshine.” He 
was a man of buoyant and optimistic 
spirit, and this, with his exquisite sense 
of humor, made him a source of bright- 
ness as friend and companion. ‘This 
wonderful gift of wit and humor was one 
ot the Bishop’s most marked character- 
istics. He was probably one of the 
wittiest Americans ever known. It was 
no cheap, commonplace wit of the trifler 
and punster. It was the spontaneous, 
elevated, involuntary. brilliancy and 
playfulness of the highly educated, kind- 
hearted, and refined gentleman. This 
quality of the Bishop is immortalized by 
repeated mention in the diary of the 
great Bishop Wilberforce as printed in 
his life by his son. 

One trait of Bishop Clark, which im- 
parted charm to everything he was, and 
said, and did, was his extreme simplicity. 
He had the simplicity of a child. He 
impressed one as being absolutely real. 
He was simple in his manners, simple in 
his conversation, oratory, style of writ- 
ing, and in his habits and mode of liv- 
ing. He magnified his office, without be- 
ing ostentatious. For instance, he 
moved in the midst of Newport’s pomp 
and show, at home with whatever was 
cultured, gentle, high-bred, and of good 
report, in the grandeur of a simplicity 
which was a constant reminder of some- 
thing the world cannot buy or give, even 
as the native cliff is infinitely superior 
to the most magnificent palace with 
which man aspires to crown it. Bishop 
Clark presented a splendid object-lesson 
of “plain living and high thinking.” 

Not long ago, a clever student of 
Brown University wrote a song, worthy 
of permanent preservation, entitled, 
“The Man That Wears an Artificial 
Halo.” Many men—good men, too— 
clergymen—wear haloes that are more or 


less artificial. They have mannerisms, or 
tricks, which suggest affectations. Bishop 
Clark never wore an “artificial halo.” 
He never posed. He had no arts. There 


was nothing assumed. He was perfectly 
natural, “in his simplicity, sublime.” 

It goes without saying, that such a 
man was humble. The Bishop was a 
man of marvellous humility. The honors 
he had received in his long hfe from 
universities, from parishes, from his di- 
ocese, from the Church at large, from 
the world, the praise of friends and ad- 
mirers—none of these things spoiled 
him. He was above them all. He was 
the same humble-minded Christian man. 

Once more, Bishop Clark was a rare ex- 
ample of Christian penitence. He had 
the spirit which the Lord blessed, the 
spirit that cries, “God, be merciful to me, 
a sinner.” This sense of sin is a mark 
of sanctity. Having it, this saintly 
bishop, in lowliness and wmeekness, 
trusted in the divine mercy, and in faith 
and love walked humbly with his God. 

There are many other features of 
Bishop Clark’s life, and work, and char- 
acter, which ought to be dwelt on. His 
tolerant and impartial spirit, his ready 
discernment and appreciation of earnest- 
ness and zeal, his generous effort to un- 
derstand other points of view than his 
own, his regard for justice, his unfailing 
kindness, his open-mindedness, and his 
intense desire to bring souls to God— 
these things have endeared him to God 
and man. — 

It enhances the beauty of the Bishop’s © 
life that his last work was the establish- 
ment of an infant ward in a children’s 
orphanage, and that his last word to his 
diocese was a solemn and pathetic en- 
treaty to His Convention to do some- 
thing to stem the tide of sensual vice 
among young men and boys. His saintly 
and serene old age was thus consecrated 
to the hallowing of youth. May the 
springs of our life, national, diocesan, 
missionary, social and personal, be so 
healed by the salt which this holy and 
venerable prophet hath cast in, that 
“there shall not be from thence any more 
death or barren land.” 


“OLD TRINITY,” COLUMBIA 


What the Church May Do among the Mill People 


of the 


South 


BY THE REVEREND CHURCHILL SATTERLEE, RECTOR OF TRINITY CHURCH, COLUMBIA, S. CG. 


RINITY CHURCH, Columbia, 

S. C., was started in the very 

infancy of the last century. 

At that time the present city 

of Columbia was little more than a coun- 
try town and the parish, for the first de- 
cades of its existence, had for its house 
of worship only a modest little wooden 
structure. Trinity now numbers 520 
communicants, and is the largest Church 
organization in the Carolinas. In its 
early days the parish grew slowly in size 
and importance. During the fifty-three 
years’ rectorate of the Rev. Dr, Peter J. 
Shand, the building was metamorphosed 
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from a neat little country church, hold- 
ing possibly 200, into a large and impos- 
ing edifice, with a seating capacity of 
nearly 900. The prosperous condition of 
the parish to-day is due largely to the 
continuity, the devotion, the uninter- 
rupted impulse of his long and faithful 
ministry. 

As the years have passed Trinity has 
become the mother of other congrega- 
tions. In 1883 the parish of the Good 
Shepherd was organized, is now strong 
and self-supporting, and has in turn es- 
tablished St. Timothy’s chapel. It is, 
however, about the most recent effort of 
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“old Trinity” to meet the changing needs 
of the Columbia population that I wish 
to write. 

In the spring of 1901 three of the 
cotton mill companies, established within 
comparatively recent years in Columbia, 
offered to give to any body of Protestant 
Christians in the city, which would con- 
tribute $2,500 toward the erection of a 
church and the maintenance of regular 
Sunday services for the mill people, an 
additional $2,500 and half an acre of 
ground as a site for a church. Trinity 
parish was the first to accept this gen- 
erous proposition, and in June, 1901, the 
corner-stone of Trinity Chapel was laid 
by Bishop Capers, a former rector. Hav- 
ing determined to establish a mission 
among the mill people, it was deemed 
best to begin work immediately, without 
waiting the necessary six months for the 
completion of the chapel. The vestry, 
therefore, erected a temporary wooden 
shed which, during the summer and early 
autumn served as sufficient protection 
from the sun and rain. By beginning 
the services in this simple way, some- 
thing was also done, I believe, to impress 
upon the people for whom they were in- 
tended the fact that, in spite of erroneous 
but frequently widespread impressions, 
the Episcopal Church does not stand for 
exclusiveness, or for modes of worship un- 
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suited to the simplest people. We 
were fortunate during those first sum- 
mer months in having the services of the 
Rev. Harold Thomas, who accomplished 


a great deal during his stay at the mis- 
sion, and is still gratefully remembered 
by his friends there. 

In October, 1901, the arrival of a 
deaconess, Miss Annie J. Graham, and 
the assistant minister, the Rev. William 
B. Sams, gave a more definite character 
to the work. Through the generosity of 
the Olympia Company, a house was 
loaned for the residence of the deaconess 
and her sister, and this little home, at- 
tractively furnished by Miss Graham, 
nearly a mile from the chapel, was used 
by our workers as a place of abode, as 
well as for the convenience of several so- 
cieties and the classes which met for in- 
struction and amusement. But the com- 
paratively cramped condition of the 
“Deaconess’s House,” as it was called, al- 
lowed but little room for the growth and 
expansion of institutional work, and the 
house itself was very inaccessible. 

The chapel was completed in the early 
days of November. It is a commodious 
building, holding 400. The question of 
the most suitable form of service to in- 
troduce now came up for decision. It is 
my experience that in all mission work 
of this kind, the hope of the future 
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“THE VESTRY ERECTED A TEMPORARY WOODEN SHED” 


“TRINITY CHAPEL WAS COMPLETED IN NOVEMBER, 1901” 


“IT IS A COMMODIOUS BUILDING, HOLDING FOUR HUNDRED” 
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centres largely in the children. The 
older people have already formed their 
opinions, and are established in their 
views. In order to be reached at all, the 
adults must be reached through the chil- 
dren. So it was deemed best to have two 
sessions of the Sunday-school, morning 
and afternoon; to have an educational 
and devotional service in the morning, 
with Morning Prayer, Churchly hymns, 
and a talk on some simple phase of 
Church doctrine or worship. For use, at 
night, we arranged a leaflet which had 
the elements of our Church service, but 


simplified; old familiar hymns were 
sung, and: a “gospel sermon” was 
preached. 


The effect of these services has been 
marked. True, there is seldom a crowd 
in the chapel, but we have a very fair pro- 
portion of the Sunday scholars in the 
community, as also a gratifying number 
of the adult worshippers. The Meth- 
odists and the Baptists have larger con- 
eregations, but it must be remembered 
that many of those who attend the ser- 
vices and partake of the Holy Com- 
munion in Trinity Chapel had never even 
heard of the Episcopal Church two years 
ago. Our numbers are on the increase 
year by year, although we endeavor to be 
very careful in the preparation of our 
catechumens. There are hundreds and 
we fear thousands who never aftend a 
church of any name, so there is a great 
work ahead. 

In this way the mission was con- 
tinued through the winter and spring 
of 1902. The minister in charge, 
and the deaconess, regularly visited the 
families in the mill homes. When any 
sickness or deaths occurred, the services 
of our workers were in constant demand, 
as the people realized that the rector, the 
vicar and the deaconess were at their ser- 
vice whenever help of any kind could be 
rendered. Direct and indirect good has 
resulted from these visits. There are 
several people alive and in good health 
to-day, who, ignorant of the ways and 
means of nursing, would probably have 
succumbed to premature death had it not 
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been for certain simple precautions 
shown them in their sick rooms. 

It soon became absolutely necessary 
to have a mission house. The rector 
realized that the irksome task of collect- 
ing $4,500 faced him, but for the success 
of the mission he gladly assumed the 
duty. This money was raised with no 
trouble during the summer and fall of 
1902, and Trinity mission house was 
commenced in November. Again the 
mill authorities donated an acre of land 
for this purpose. 

The house has two stories. The upper 
floor is now used exclusively as the private 
residence of the workers, that they may 
be made as comfortable and happy as 
such devoted missionaries deserve to be. 
The lower story is designed for public 
use, under the oversight of our workers. 
There is a large room, seating 150, with 
a raised platform at the end, for con- 
certs, lectures and public entertainments 
of all kinds. It is also used for games, 
refreshments, ete., and is open each 
night as a reading room, when current 
magazines, papers and other literature 
are at the disposal of the public. We are 
glad to receive current literature, and 
should any reader wish to assist in this 
way, if he will communicate with the 
writer he will be informed what is most 
needed. 

The mission house provides excellent 
quarters for our organizations. The 
fifty G. F. S. members are schooled into 
the duties of “friendliness” in all its 
varied aspects, and are unconsciously 
learning to be good daughters, wives and 
mothers, and, by a little care and 
thoughtfulness, to make homes comfort- 
able and happy. 

At the Boys’ Club, there is a short ser- 
vice, a practical talk to the boys and af- 
terwards games and other amusements. 
The boys flock to us in great numbers. 

The mothers have a weekly meeting, and 
enjoy the talks and suggestions of our 
women workers. These gatherings create a 
bond of union between them all, meeting 
as they do almost under the shelter of the 
church, and so, in a measure, a friendly 
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feeling is aroused, and of course this 
friendliness helps the Church, showing 
men, women and children that the 


Church stands for real religion, and that 
pleasure, happiness and amusement have 
a rightful place in life. 

In the rear of the building there is a 
dispensary, where six of the best physi- 
cians in Columbia offer their services 
twice a week each to those who come with 
proper endorsements. The dispensary is 
well patronized. At the very end of the 
building (but this is to be a venture of 
the future, when we have more money) 
there are two rooms which we hope to 
see furnished with bath tubs for the 
use of those whose cramped and crowded 
homes make habits of personal cleanli- 
ness dificult. The night 
school, which during the 
past winter was con- 
ducted three nights each 
week, was very popular 
with the young people. 
It required the constant 
attention of three teach- 
ers to keep the thirty 
boys and girls well oc- 
cupied and interested in 
their work. The Rev. 
Caleb B. K. Weed has 
been the devoted min- 
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ister in charge since February, 1903. 
This is our simple and unadorned 


story in a nutshell, but there is a great 
deal more to be accomplished, and we 
have only commenced. There are oppor- 
tunities for work among these 10,000 
mill people in the suburbs of Columbia 
which are appalling in their magnitude. 
Sometimes we shudder to think what we 
might be doing to help these people but 
have not the means to do. And what is 
true of Columbia is coming to be true 
of numerous other Southern cities and 
towns. 

Possibly one or two other features of 
the work, and some of the facts about 
cotton mill employees in the South, may 
be of interest and enable the reader to 

understand our peculiar 


conditions at ‘Trinity 
Chapel a little more 
fully. In South Caro- 


lina nearly 40,000 men, 
women and children are 
employed in the mills, 
and these support about 
100,000 people, all 
whites. This mass of 
citizens is, therefore, a 
powerful social, political 
and religious element. 
Much has been  writ- 
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ten about the people recently, and 
many misunderstandings have arisen, 
some with, others without cause. It is a 
great shame that three per cent. of the 
laborers in mills of South Carolina prior 
to May ist, 1908, were children under 
twelve years of age. This fact is much 
to be deplored, and the blame for this 
sacrifice of children’s health and school- 
ing should be placed where it belongs. 
Many of the mill owners would co-oper- 
ate willingly to compel children of ten- 
der years to go to school. A large num- 
ber of the mill owners and managers 
were in favor of the child labor bill, 
which was recently passed by the General 
Assembly in this State, forbidding chil- 
dren under ten years of age to work in 
the mills this year, next year prohibiting 
those under eleven to work, and the year 
following those under twelve, unless 
there is a widowed mother to be sup- 
ported, or some other equally urgent 
cause. The working hours are long. 
The State allows sixty-six hours a week, 
and the majority of employees prefer to 
work twelve hours a day for five days 
in the week, with a half holiday on Sat- 
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urday. Work commences at 6 A.M. and 
ends at 6:45 p.m., with three-quarters of 
an hour intermission at noon. But “al- 
most ninety per cent. of the entire pay 
roll of any of the factories in this State 
is figured upon a piece basis, and the 
other ten per cent. is paid by the day.” 
So far as the work and the pay are con- 
cerned, it matters little to the employer 
whether the work is done by a man or by 
a child, as long as it is well done. The 
expense is the same. Children are de- 
sired for other reasons, not primarily for 
the reason of economy. 

A large number of these mill people 
come from the mountains, sand-hills and 
other rural districts, and families who 
were making a small living on the farm 
are now receiving two and three times 
the income. It is by no means rare for a 
family to make $800 or $1,000 a year. 
That is one reason why the mill owner 
has been inclined to employ the children, 
as the father and mother prefer to go 
where the family can make the largest 
wages, using the whole family; the older 
children often make more money than 
the parents. Sometimes the father does 
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not work at all. But such a condition of 
affairs is the exception rather than the 
rule. Thirty-five per cent, of the mill 
operatives are continuously on the move 
from place to place. It is to the ad- 
vantage of the owners to treat them with 
consideration in order to retain their 
services, as a large proportion of the 
whole number of mill workers is con- 
stantly in search of something better, in 
comfort, convenience and support. This 
partly explains the motive of the au- 
thorities of the Columbia mills in aid- 
ing to build three churches, in having a 
resident physician, who is supported by 
the mill and not by his patients, in giv- 
ing away a thousand or more turkeys at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, in provid- 
ing a cemetery, in daily removing the 
garbage from the streets and yards, in 
giving liberally in cases of sickness and 
funerals, in contributing shoes and other 
clothes to the poor and needy. 

A recent writer in a monthly maga- 
zine has undertaken to picture the con- 
dition of the workers in the Columbia 
mills, but she was only here two days 
and had little opportunity to learn the 
real conditions. The other day I asked 
one of the families whom Miss Van 
Vorst quotes, if the mill hands were 
happy, and if the authorities were gen- 
erous to the people. She replied: “In 
Columbia they are doing all they can for 
our comfort.” Yet there are always two 
sides to all problems, and where so much 
smoke has polluted the atmosphere there 
may be—there must be—some fire. The 
treatment of the mill people might be 
improved. JI myself have sometimes 
known of things which could be altered 
with benefit to them. But the Southern 
mill owners, as a class (for “eighty per 
cent. of the cotton mill stock of South 
Carolina is owned by South Car- 
olinians”), are anxious to do all they can 
reasonably do for their Southern fellow- 
citizens and statesmen. 

One can see how great a work lies be- 
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fore the Church in this and in other 
Southern states. Our chapel and mis- 
sion house are among the most elaborate 
in the whole South, and we are anxious 
to see what can be done by the Church 
among these thousands of citizens. The 
writer has no doubt in his own mind that 
this work will succeed, appealing as it 
does to man’s whole nature. The Church 
which ean reach the mountaineer of 
North Carolina, and the humble people 
in our large cities in England and 
America will, in extending to the mill 
population of the South a helping hand 
in the name of our common Master, be 
“received joyfully,” as the Church of the 
Living God, and, in fact, has been so 
received. By reason of the duty devolvy- 
ing upon us in the universal brotherhood 
of man, we need the help of friends 
blessed with more worldly goods than the 
men and women who toil in the cotton 
mill. 
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a LTHOUGH our district has 
fallen short of the full appor- 
tionment of $1,450 by about 
$150,” says Bishop Moreland, 

“vet we have made the best record in our 

history. Every parish and mission gave 

something to the apportionment, with a 

single exception, and that a parish in 

affliction. Four places gave which were 
not set down in the apportionment list. 

Eighty-two parishes and missions had an 

apportionment set against them, and 

eighty-five responded. The list of places 
and amounts will need some revision next 
year, when we hope we shall reach the 
maximum sum. Some of the missions 
contributed when they themselves had 
not had a single service during the year. 
The Indian congregation at Pyramid 
Lake gave $25.50 as their share.” 


Some Chinese Contrasts 


BY ANNE 


WO months ago I returned from 
Shanghai, where I had spent 
two years with my brother-in- 
law, William Hamilton Jef- 

ferys, M.D., and his family. Twice since 
my return people have asked me whether 
I thought Christianity really amounted 
to anything for the Chinese. If my 
questioners represented any considerable 
number of people in the Church, it may 
help those who, like myself, are con- 
vineced that Christianity can do every- 
thing for the Chinese, if I indicate brief- 
ly a few of the very vivid impressions I 
received of what Christian missions are 
actually doing for them to-day. 

If I could take you with me on one of 
the many walks around St. John’s Col- 
lege, and you could look at the stolid, 
hard, unintelligent faces of the Chinese 
women going to and fro from the silk 
“filature” (factory), and then we could 


end our walk by going into one of our: 


Chinese Woman’s Auxiliary meetings, 
what a revelation it would be to you, as 
it was to me, as you looked into their 
faces and saw the difference in the ex- 
pression of the very same class of 
Chinese women. 

Then, if you could have crossed on the 
steamer with us last summer to Japan, 
and seen, as we did, such a really lovely 
little Chinese girl, aged six, and heard 
her agonized screams as her amah 
(nurse) bound her feet, you could never 
forget it, as I shall not, nor our help- 
less feeling as we asked if at least it 
could not be stopped on the steamer by 
the officers, and were answered: “No, 
there is no law against it.” 

Again, enter the Woman’s Union Mis- 
sion Hospital, just outside the native 
city of Shanghai, where they are doing a 
wonderful work, even in the numbers 
daily ministered to. Look into the face of 
a horribly mutilated little slave girl, and 
hear the doctor say: “Our prayer often 
is that God will take them, so that they 
will never have to return to such a life 
of misery and shame.” 

And now go with me to Wusih, where 
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I spent last Easter. Look at the happy 
faces of the children of our native 
priest, the Rev. P. N. Tsu, then stationed 
there. Watch his own little girl, whose 
feet will never be bound, the happy faces 
of the two former slave girls whose free- 
dom Mr. Tsu has bought, and whom he 
is bringing up at his own expense. 

Or, again, go and watch one of the 
Chinese medicine men. See him plaster- 
ing the legs of a patient with mud, cover- 
ing an abscess that needs to be opened. 
Then go to our Church hospital at 
Shanghai, St. Luke’s, where men who 
deem themselves blind are made to see, 
where the lame are made to walk, and 
where daily they are taught of the Great 
Physician. Can anyone longer doubt 
what Christianity does, or what our 
missionaries are inspired by ? 

Go to Soochow and hear our mission- 
aries there tell the story of some bright, 
happy-faced boy, who a year ago, or less, 
perhaps, was rescued from a life of 
slavery, only less dreadful than that of a 
slave girl. Or hear how at first that lit- 
tle chap was stolid and indifferent, and 
note the difference now. See how truly 
alive he is, like one of our own boys. 

I believe anyone would feel sufficient- 
ly answered and convinced as to what 
Christianity does if he could just com- 
pare the faces of what we call a 
“heathen” Chinese woman and a Chris- 
tian, and could know the cruel treatment 
that slave girls receive, so awful that I 
simply could not listen to the account of 
what others often see. ; 

And we in our ease, our luxury and 
Christian homes, do we dare question the 
work of our missionaries at the front, 
who are living far from their families, 
their home land, often with barest neces- 
sities, that they may give of their little 
to carry on their loved work? Do we 
dare keep our purses closed, still more 
our hearts, when asked to help forward 
this wonderful uplifting of a race to the 
highest life, the eternal realities? 

I ask again, How dare we? 

Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 
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ARP IT? 


THE CHURCH AND CONVENT AT BONTOC WHICH BISHOP BRENT 
HAS PURCHASED 


A Beginning in Central Luzon 


BY THE REVEREND WALTER OC, CLAPP 


OSSIBLY it would be more 
modest, certainly it would be 
more conventional, to wait for 
notable results before telling 

i the beginning of work which our 
Philippine Mission is making among the 
non-Christian tribes of Northern Cen- 
tral Luzon. But I take it, that 
one chief purpose of THE 
Spirit oF Missions is to foster 
interest, not so much in what 
has been done as in what is 
actually being done in the 
missions of the Church. Be- 
sides, I have a selfish purpose, 
if you please, in wishing the 
readers of this magazine to be 
introduced 1o the people and 
the things of the Bontoe Mis- 
sion at the very start. “Prayers 
and alms” are not only very 
certain to bring a blessing to 
those who offer them, but we 
shall need them much here, if 
our work is to be of the right 
sort. 


RE_ IS PITT- 


Here, for instance, is Pitt-a-pit, danc- 
ing around my table as I attempt to 
write. He seems to be built on springs 
and can never keep quiet; his mind, too, 
is as active as his body. And here comes 
old Kud-lu-sun, dirty and wrinkled. 
From the way the other Igorrotes look 
when they speak of him, I fancy they 
think him to be in his dotage. Since 
the Bishop sent him a coat he has been 
a frequent visitor of the apo pee at 
the mission house, 
sometimes wearing 
the coat, whose arms 
would bear shorten- 
ing a trifle of ten or 
twelve inches, and 
which, although orig- 
inally intended for a 
“sack,” does very 
well, in length at 
least, for a “frock.” 
At other times he 
sits and smokes very 
much as he ap- 
pears in the picture. 
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He usually brings an egg for a present, 
by way of introduction. But these 
are only individuals from the crowd of 
Igorrotes of all ages that come about 
the house all day; and they all have 
human souls, and need your prayers. 

To get any adequate idea of the 
Bontoe mission one ought, in imagina- 
tion at least, to traverse the distance 
from Manila, first usually by boat to 
Candon on the coast of Ilocos Sur, and 
then by mountain trail five days to 
Bontoe. This sounds very simple, but 


the actual journey is one of difficulty, 
There are com- 


delay and vexation. 
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when the missionary arrived and found 
the premises occupied by the nineteen 
cargadores (carriers) who had preceded 
him on the trail, with his most imme- 
diately needed baggage. They were 
squatting on the piazza, and in the best 
room (if the mission house has one) 
smoking, and waiting to be paid. The 
Igorrote squats, but, unlike the down- 
country Filipino, who has been taught 
some of the conventionalities of life, he 
squats in your best room just as freely 
as in the door-yard. There is something 
startling, but refreshing and manly, in 
his ignorance of anything like servility. 


“ON A SLOPE LIES THE IGORROTE TOWN, 


pensations, however, in the beauty and 
grandeur of the country. A small port- 
able camera does but feeble justice to 
views whose chief charms lie in vistas of 
great depth and magnificent expanse, 
and in richness of color. There are some 
glimpses, and beauty-spots along the 
trail with which one can do better; and 
a friend of mine was fortunate in get- 
ting a good “snap” at one of the won- 
derful hillside terraces of rice sem- 
enteros, stone-walled and ancient, which 
are so characteristic of this country. 
The house, which is to serve for the 
beginning of our work in Bontoe, was 
bargained for during the Bishop’s visit 
last February. The picture shows it 
just as it was at noon of June 12th, 


THE HOUSES ALL ALIKE, GRASS-THATCHED” 


Here, then, is the material starting 
point for the mission. Above it, on a 
slope that grows steeper as one goes, lies 
the Igorrote town, the houses all alike, 
grass-thatched, set in close, with only 
enough intervening space to accom- 
modate the stone-lined and stone-walled 
pig-pens and a small patch of camotes 
(sweet potatoes). 
are sixteen in all—one comes upon 
elevated enclosures built of boulders, 
smooth-worn by no one knows how many 
centuries of use. These are the “tri- 
bunals,” where the heads of families of 
the immediate neighborhood sit in daily 
judgment upon their local affairs. From 
the mission house in another direction 
the land slopes gently to the banks of 


At intervals—there | 


A BONTOC TRIBUNAL LOOKING UP THE BONTOC TRAIL 


MOUNTAIN-SIDE TERRACES OF SEMENTEROS A GLIMPSE ALONG TAKE TRAIL 
OR RICE PADDIES. 


The view is from the trail looking across a vast natural amphitheatre 
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THE MISSION HOUSE AS IT 


“IN THE FRONT ROOM OF THE MISSION 
HOUSE WE HAVE IMPROVISED 
AN ALTAR” 


the Rio Chico de Cagayan, here a swift- 
running mountain torrent. This piece 
of land would make an excellent site for 
a group of mission buildings, including 
a church, and for a plot where, on a 
small scale, better agricultural methods 
than are known to the natives might be 
exemplified. Across the river and the 
rice paddies of the bottom land is spread 
out on the base of the abruptly rising 
hill, Samoque, companion town to 
Bontoc. In a few days from now—I 
write early in July—will take place the 
annual and only manifestation of rivalry 
between the two places—a stone fight in 
which rocks are hurled to hit, and 
shields are carried to protect, during 
(722) 


APPEARED ON JUNE 12th, 1903 


“IN THE BACK ROOM WE HAVE UTILIZED 
THIS OLD SIDE-BOARD AND TABLE 
FOR DISPENSARY PURPOSES” 


which it were well to have bandages 
ready, but at the conclusion of which all 
retire as from a carnival. 

Again, turning face about, and look- 
ing up past the mission, we see on the 
higher, but still comparatively level, 
ground the comandancia or Government 
building and cuartel, facing on a very 
pretty plaza, in the midst of which, on 
a staff floats a rather unworthy speci- 
men of the Stars and Stripes. At the 
right, and a little beyond the plaza, 
stand the deserted church and convent 
formerly occupied and administered by 
a member of the Augustinian Order. 
At the outbreak of the insurrection the 
friar fled and now the church is used for 


— 
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the American school until the new school 
building, now being erected, shall be 
completed. A few dwellings occupied by 
Filipinos are the only other buildings 
standing in this small non-Igorrote por- 
tion of the town. Bontoc is essentially 
an Igorrote rancheria. The local con- 
stabulary force, occupying the cuartel, is 
recruited from the Igorrotes of this dis- 
trict, and a loyal, fearless and soldierly 
body of men they are. 

One does not like to speak over con- 
fidently of the prospect of converting to 
Christianity a people upon whom, after 
long years,* the Spanish missionaries 
made almost no impression; but there is 
the Great Commission, and we must try. 
In the front room of the mission house, 
as you will observe, we have improvised 
an altar. Here attend, at the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist, a congregation of 
thirty or more, mostly Filipinos, with a 
few Igorrotes. At present the best we 
ean do is to use our little knowledge of 
Spanish, but Spanish is bound to be a 
dying language in the Philippines, and 
a wise foresight would seem to direct 
our energies in a twofold manner—the 
teaching and gradual use of English, and 
the learning of the native dialects. In a 
very few years, at the present rate, Eng- 
lish will much more than supplant Span- 
ish, but it is said to be true that a people 
mever gives up its mother tongue. Al- 
ready there have been baptized in the 
mission at Bontoc (as distinguished 
from baptisms in some other towns in 
the general region) thirteen persons, of 
whom eight have been Igorrotes. Proper- 
ly to instruct and guide these souls in 


*The Spaniards first went to this region 
about sixty years ago. The friars were at- 
taches of the military, and seem to have 
attempted little work among the Igorrotes. 
They certainly did not succeed, but I attach 
little importance to the fact. Their methods, 
‘as I have been told them, were unworthy of 
‘success. Release from taxation was the re- 
ward for the adoption of Christianity. More- 
over, being identified with the military as the 
friars were, they earned the dislike that at- 
tached to the former.—C. H. BRENT. 
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the way of Christ will take a long time 
and much labor. 

Subservient to the great end the mis- 
sion will try to stand for general help- 
fulness in the community. Come into 
the back room and see how we have 
utilized this old side-board and table for 
dispensary purposes. There is no physi- 
cian yet on the ground, as we hope there 
may be within a few months: The mis- 
sionary does not dare to dispense more 
than simple remedies for evident cases; 
but he thinks he can discern stretching 
out over a part of the level ground ad- 
joining the house the outlines of a hos- 
pital, equipped to attend to the many 
eases for which mere dispensary treat- 
ment can never be adequate. This is but 
a part of the vision which seems justified 
to those who best know the place and 
the history and the people, who realize 
that Bontoe is the entering and key- 
point of an extensive region, whose 
Igorrote population reaches up toward 
two hundred thousand. Here are no 
delicate questions of jurisdiction or 
proselytizing. The Filipinos now min- 
istered to in Bontoe are only an inci- 
dent; they were deserted by their pastors 


-and have voluntarily asked our minis- 


trations. Workers—priests, physicians, 
nurses—now; later on, doubtless, teachers 
and other helpers; and, daily, the 
prayers of all the faithful are asked that 
the Church may properly respond to 
what seems to be a loud call to enter 
upon a large and unique field. 

May I,’in desiring to speak strongly 
of the need for workers, add, by way of 
postscript, that climatic objections to 
the Philippines in general do not hold 
good in Bontoec. This dimple in the 
mountains is probably the most health- 
ful spot in the Islands for those who 
know and obey the laws of health. The 
usual daily range of temperature at this 
season is from 64° to 84°, and there are 
no fogs as in other parts of the upland 
country. ; 


A priest and a physician, both preferably under thirty-five 


and unmarried, are needed for Bontoc. 


See page 705. - 


MISS HENDERSON 
China: Shanghai 


Young Men 


MISS METZLER 
Japan: Kyoto 


MISS MITCHELL 
China: Shanghai 


and Women for China, 


Japan and the Philippines 


IRGINIA -is to have another 
representative in China in Miss 
Maud ‘Truxton Henderson. 
Thus the newest recruit and 


the oldest veteran, Archdeacon Thom- . 


son, are both from the “Old State” 
which may justly claim to be the mother 
of missionaries. Born and reared in 
Lexington, Va., a Churchwoman by in- 
heritance and training, Miss Henderson 
passed from the Lexington schools to the 
Episcopal Institute in Winchester. After 
her father’s death she spent the first years 
of her young womanhood with her uncle 
in Boston. It was here that she decided 
to make her life count for as much as 
possible, instead of spending it exclusive- 
ly in social enjoyment. She, accordingly, 
took the course of training at the school 
for nurses in the Boston City Hospital 
and for several years did telling work as 
a trained nurse in public and private 
' practice in Boston and New York. Her 
experience as a nurse seemed to turn her 
thought to the mission field, and in 1901 
she entered the New York Training 
School for Deaconesses, from which she 
was graduated last spring. In May she 
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was set apart as a deaconess by Bishop 
Satterlee in the chapel of the Church 
Missions House. Except when prevented 
by her professional work, Miss Hender- 
son has always taken part in the activi- 
ties of her parish, teaching in the Sun- 
day-school and ministering as she could 
to the needs of others. For some years 
past she has been a member of Grace 
Church, Brooklyn Heights. “A heart full 
of enthusiasm and an earnest desire to 
move forward the Kingdom of God and 
lessen the pain and ignorance of those 
who do not know Him” are the qualities 
from which Miss Henderson’s friends ex- 
pect large results. 


ia Miss uaa S: Mitchell, St. 
George’s parish, Newburgh, N. Y., 
claims the honor of a representative 
in the foreign mission field. A five 
years’ course at Wellesley ended in 1894 
with both the academic and musical de- 
grees. The next four years her musical 
studies were continued in Boston, New 
York and Paris. The following four 
years she taught music successfully in 
New York and Newburgh. Her profes- 
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sional duties have not been allowed to in- 
terfere with her service in her own 
parish, where, as a devoted Bible student, 
she has had charge of the girls’ Bible- 
class during the past four years. Miss 
Mitchell’s devotion to foreign missions is 
the revival of an early enthusiasm, and is 
largely the outcome of her desire, after 
her mother’s death, to enter into her 
mother’s interests. Missionary addresses, 
notably those of Bishop Brent and the 
Rey. Mr. Talbot, of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Boston, before their departure 
for the Philippines, and the reading of 
Tue Spirit or Missions, have helped her 
to form and develop, and now to carry 
out, her high purpose. Last winter Miss 
Mitchell took a five months’ course at the 
New York Deaconess School and passed 
ereditably examinations which are sup- 
posed to be taken only after a much 
longer preparation. “As a teacher,” says 
one ot her friends, “her sympathetic per- 
sonality imspires her pupils and she 
possesses a quality of personal influence 
which takes a strong hold upon them, as 
well as upon others with whom she is 
brought in contact.” It seems certain 
that Miss Mitchell’s services in China, 
presumably at St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, 
will bring great blessing to those who are 

privileged to learn from her. 

© 
ll 

ORN in 1874. Miss Mary E. Metzler 
has-been a life-long resident of 
Philadelphia. After her graduation from 
schools in Germantown, Pa., and Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., she spent the next few 
years at home with her family and in 
travelling, in the meantime pursuing ad- 
vanced studies with private instructors. 
Two years ago she entered the Philadel- 
phia Deaconess School and took the full 
course, including hospital work, at the 
same time studying comparative re- 
ligions under Dean Groton, of the Phil- 
adelphia Divinity School. Miss Metzler 
is the only recruit this year for the mis- 
sions in Japan, though nearly all of the 
older stations and all of the new ones 
are in great need of additional woman 
helpers in order that the work among 


women may be properly carried on. Is it 
too much to hope that other young 
women of Miss Metzler’s quiet en- 


thusiasm and thorough preparation may 
speedily offer for work among the women 
of Japan? Im spite of Japan’s advance 
in the surface features of Western civil- 
ization, the need of her women continues 
to be great. Here is an inviting call to 
telling service. 
sf 


AINE and the Philippine Islands! 
Irreconcilable opposites, we are 
apt to-think. It is, therefore, all the 
more interesting that Miss Jane Spofford 
Jackson, who claims Maine as her birth- 
place, is to be attached to Bishop Brent’s 
staff as a missionary nurse. In that 
capacity she will certainly render valu- 
able service in showing how the physical 
and spiritual needs of the Philippines, as 
well as Maine, may be helped by the min- 
istry of Christian love. For several 
years Miss Jackson has done good work 
in the hospitals of Boston and Montreal, 
and under some of the well-known physi- 
cians of the former city. Not a Church- 
woman by early training, Miss Jackson 
came to confirmation at St. Stephen’s, 
Boston, under the guidance of the late 
Rey. Henry M. Torbert, and his asso- 
ciate the (then) Rev. Charles H. Brent. 
Soon after she decided to give herself to 
missionary service and, in order to add 
to her efficiency, took the full course of 
training at the Episcopal Hospital, in 
Philadelphia. Here, as elsewhere, she 
left a record of faithful and valuable 
work, and now that she goes to the Phil- 
ippines she dedicates to the service of the_ 
Church and the people among whom she. 
will work a ripe and varied experience, 
supplemented by the highest professional 
training. Bishop Brent having asked 
Miss Jackson to join his staff, she puts 
herself entirely at his disposal as to the 
place and mode of her service. 


1 
“SO NREAT enthusiasm, single hearted- 
ness of purpose, a genuine 
optimism, good nature and absolute 
faithfulness in all she undertakes, and 


MISS ELWYN 
The Philippines 


an intense longing to tell souls of the 
love of Jesus, are the chief character- 
istics which, with her own personal con- 
secration, seem to assure beforehand suc- 
cess to her efforts.” In these words a 
close friend of Miss Emily M. Elwyn 
summarizes her personal characteristics. 
Miss Elwyn, who also goes to the Philip- 
pines, comes naturally by her devotion 
to missionary service. Her father’s name 
has long been associated with the ad- 
mirable Italian Mission in her home city 
of Philadelphia, while her mother was a 
daughter of the late Dr. Heman Dyer, 
for many years one of the leading mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers and one 
of the most striking figures in the history 
of the Church in the United States, dur- 
ing the last half century. Her inherited 
missionary zeal was stimulated and dis- 
ciplined by her attendance for several 
years upon the remarkable Bible-class 
taught by Miss Anna Dulles Stille. In 
1899, Miss Elwyn, whose desire to go to 
the foreign mission field had been 
steadily increasing, entered the Philadel- 
phia Deaconess School. She was set 
apart as a deaconess on All Saints’ Day, 
1901. Since then she has rendered valu- 
able service in Philadelphia and in Col- 
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MISS JACKSON 
The Philippines 


umbia, S. C., pending her hoped-for call 
to the Philippines. Bishop Brent hav- 
ing asked her to join his staff, she sailed 
for Manila, September 19th, with Miss 
Jackson. g 


N° sooner had Bishop Brent reached 

his post in Manila than he was. 
deeply impressed by the work the Church 
might do among the 50,000 Chinese resi- 
dents of the city. It was impracticable to. 
borrow aid from the Church Mission in 
China, because the Philippine Chinese are 
almost entirely from southern China and 
speak a dialect entirely unfamiliar to the 
missionaries or the native workers in the 
central provinces. Just at the time when 
there seemed no immediate way out of 
the difficulty, an inquiry reached him 
from the Rev, Hobart E. Studley, a mis- 
sionary of the Reformed Church in 
America, stationed at Amoy, China, ask- 
ing whether there was work for him in 
the Philippines and explaining his de- 
sire to be confirmed and become a candi-- 
date for Orders in the Church. The high 
esteem in which Mr, Studley was held by 
the few members of our own mission in 
China, who have met him, and by the of- 
ficers of the missionary society in this: 


ee 
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country, under which he had worked, de- 
eided Bishop Brent to ask for his ap- 
pointment. Born thirty-two years ago in 
Claverack, N. Y., Mr. Studley attended 
local schools, afterward going to New 
Brunswick, N. J., where he spent eight 
years at the preparatory school, at 
Rutger’s College, and in the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church. 
Upon his graduation, in 1896, he was ap- 
pointed missionary to China, and for 
nearly seven years worked successfully at 
Amoy. He was confirmed by Bishop 
Graves, at Bishop Brent’s request, on 
May 22d of the present year. In Sep- 
tember he reached Manila. His ordina- 
tion to the diaconate and priesthood will 
occur in the near future. 


1 


NCE again this autumn, as last, Cali- 
fornia holds out a helping hand to 
China and sends one of her sons to 


MR, STUDLEY 
The Philippines 


China’s young men. The Rey. Thomas 
Paul Maslin was born in Santa Rosa in 
1872, was baptized there, and confirmed 
in Sacramento, fifteen years later, by 
the late Bishop Wingfield. He became a 
candidate for Orders in 1892 and began 
his preparation at St. Stephen’s College, 
Annandale, going later to the General 
Theological Seminary. His course here 
was interrupted, and during this time he 
taught successfully in a boys’ school. He 
was graduated from the seminary with 
the class of 1908, and was ordained at 
Bishop Ingle’s request by Bishop More- 
land, of Sacramento, at Reno, Nev., Sep- 
tember 16th, sailing for China three days 
later. One who has known him nearly 
all his life characterizes him as “a man of 
force. By virtue of his energy, his 
originality and his adherence to prin- 
ciples, he exercised a greater influence 
over his companions than any other of 
their number.” 


MR. MASLIN 
China: Hankow 


The Open Door of Opportunity in South America 


BY EUGENE 
URN to an atlas of the Western 
Hemisphere, an old one will do, 
and note that two great enter- 
prises are under way that will 
vitally affect North, Central and South 
America. Commerce is planning both to 
separate and to connect the continents 
with her highways. A few years hence 
a canal, either at Panama or Nicaragua, 
will cut the isthmus and bring thither 
ships from the East and from the West. 
A few years hence, also, a vast railway 
system, with through passenger and 
freight traffic, will traverse the isthmus, 
and make the three Americas one. The 
system is complete into Central America, 
and only some gaps need to be filled in 
in Colombia, Peru and Bolivia. The line 
is to cut through the Andes immediately 
it emerges into South America from the 
isthmus, and, going east, not west of the 
mountains, it will connect existing lines 
in Ecuador with the already extensive 
systems of the Argentine, Brazil and 
Chile. There will be a branch to 
Venezuela. The northern termini of this 
great system will be San Francisco, 
Winnipeg, Chicago and New York, and 
the southern, Rio de Janeiro, Monte- 
video, Buenos Ayres and Santiago. 

To-day Europe, and even Eastern 
Asia, are near to us. We know many 
things they do each day. South America 
is a long way off. We rarely have news 
from it. But with our canal across the 
isthmus; and bands of steel carrying 
south our products and bringing north 
South American goods, the two other 
Americas of this hemisphere will become 
our next-door neighbors. Wires stretched 
along this railway line will bring us 
news daily of all our southern neighbors 
think and do. 

The Church of England looks after the 
spiritual needs of English-speaking peo- 
ple in Guiana, and has scattered missions 
in Venezuela. In Paraguay some lay- 
men labor among the Chaco Indians. 
There is a bishop resident in the Falk- 
land Islands, and he has charge of some 
struggling missions in the Argentine. 
The Church in the United States, under 
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the direct care of the American Church 
Missionary Society, an auxiliary to the 
Board of Managers and having its office 
in the Church Missions House, New 
York, has work in the very southernmost 
state of Brazil. This work compares 
favorably with any single missionary en- 
terprise the world has ever known. 

Refer again to the atlas, and note the 
cities of Porte Alegre, Pelotas, Rio 
Grande, Bage, Jaguarao, and others. 
Here the Church, under the leadership of 
Bishop Kinsolving, whose statesmanship 
to his spiritual earnestness, is 
well intrenched. He has just reported 
achievements of last year. “It is my 
pleasure,” he writes, “to record the ser- 
vices of the Church in eight new places 
during the year, the addition of three 
chapels and two churches, the ordination 
of three deacons, the employment of an- 
other acting deaconess, the admission of 
three candidates for Holy Orders, the 
organization of a theological school with 


is equal 


a corps of competent instructors and - 
eight students in attendance, and con- 


tinued development of the whole mission 
in self-support.” 

Parochial schools, wholly self-support- 
ing, are needed and could be established 
in all Rio Grande do Sul cities, were 
teachers. available. A normal school is 
needed in the state capital, Porte Alegre, 
the founders of which should be two 
Christian educators, preferably a man 
and wife. Another edition of the Prayer 
Book in Portuguese is demanded. The 
plates are ready, and attendants on 
services of the Church are asking for the 
books. Another American priest is 
needed to reinforee the leaders in Rio 
Grande. Upon these leaders manifold 
burdens are placed, among these burdens 
that of assisting the British and Foreign, 
and American, Bible Societies in revis- 
ing the Scriptures in Portuguese. And 
finally, three priests of genuine mission- 
ary spirit, with financial support for 
them, are needed to go into the principal 
cities of Central Brazil, namely, Santos, 
San Paulo, and Rio de Janeiro, and plant 
the Church therein. 
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RAILWAY LINES THAT WILL CONNECT THE THREE AMERICAS 
Porte Alegre, wnderscored on this map, is the capital of Rio Grande, Southern Brazil. Here resides Bishop Kinsolving, 


and in the State of Rio Grande the Church, planted there by the American Church Missionary Society, has 
687 communicants, and last year contributed toward its own support $7,579.26. 
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The Missionary Council 
Washington, October 27th to 29th, 1903 
The Provisional Programme 


October 27th, 1903 


10:30 a.m. Opening 
mon. 


Ser- 
the 


Service and 
Church of 


Epiphany. Preacher: 
The Richt Rey. WIL- 
LIAM CC. DOANE, D.D., 


Bishop. of Albany. 
Followed by the Cele- 
bration of the Holy Com- 
munion. 
2:30 p.m. Business Session. 
of the Epiphany. 

Address of Welcome. The 
Right Rey. Henry Y. 
SATTERLEE, D.D., Bishop 
of Washington. 

Presentation of the Report 
of the Board of Man- 
agers by the Chairman 
of the Board. 

Presentation of the Re- 
ports of Auxiliary So- 
cieties. 

3P.M. Conference Session. Church 
of the Epiphany. Chair- 
man: The Ricut Rev. 
DanteL 8. Tutte, p.p., 
Presiding Bishop. 

1. The Financial Record of 
the Year. By Grorce C. 
Tuomas, Treasurer. 

2. The General Progress 
and Achievements in the 
Field. By ‘the Rev. 
Artuur 8. Luoyp, p.p., 
General Secretary. 

3. Progress in Brazil and 
Cuba. By Mr. WinuiaMm 
Jay ScHIEFFELIN, Presi- 
dent of the American 
Church Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Discussion of the Reports 
by the Delegates. 

5p.M. Adjournment. 

8p.M. Public Meeting. 
the 
man: 
Henry 


Church 


Church of 
Epiphany. — Chair- 
The Ricgut Rev. 
Y. Sarrerier, 
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D.D., Bishop of Washing- 
ton. 

Subject: “The Conquest of 
a Continent.” 

(1) “The Home Missionary 
as a Patriot. Danten C. 
GILMAN, LL.D., President 


of The Carnegie Uni- 
versity. 
(2) “The Church’s Work 


in the Home Field: Do 
the Results Justify the 


Endeavor 2?” By the 
Ricot Rey. Dantet S. 
TuTrTLe, p.D., Presiding 
Bishop. 
October 28th 
10 a.m. Business Session. Church of 
the Epiphany. Motions 
and Resolutions. 
10:30 a.m. Conference Session. Chair- 
man: 
Subject: “The Proposed 
Missionary Canon.” By 


the Right Rey. THomas 
F. Gator, p.p., Bishop 
of Tennessee. 


Discussion by the Dele- 
gates. 
12:30 p.m. Recess. 

2:30 p.M. Business Session. Church of 
the Epiphany. Motions 
and Resolutions. 

3p.M. Conference Session. Chair- 


man: The Ricgut Rev. 
LetcH R. Brewer, v.p., 
Bishop of Montana. 
Subject: “The Administra- 
tion of our Missionary 
Work and its Support.” 
By the Rigut Rev. An- 


son R. Graves, ov... 
Bishop of Laramie. 
Discussion by the Dele- 


gates. 
5 p.m. Adjournment. 
8 :30-10:30 p.m. Reception for the Coun- 
cil. ; 


Council 


October 29th 


10 a.m. Business Session. 
the Epiphany. 
and Resolutions. 

10:30 a.m. Conference 
man: 


Church of 
Motions 


Session. Chair- 
The Riegut Rey. 
Wituram N. McoVioxar, 
D.D., Bishop of Rhode 
Tsland. 
Subject: “The Cares and 
Responsibilities of the 
Bishop as a Missionary 
Leader.” 
Addresses by: 
The Richt Rev. Joun 
Pamir Du Mout, p.p., 
Bishop of Niagara. 
Tue Ricut Rey. WILLIAM 
H. Harsg, p.p., Bishop of 
South Dakota. 
The Chairman. 
Discussion by the Dele- 
gates. 
12:30 p.at. Recess. 


2:30 p.m. Business Session. Motions 
and Resolutions. 
3 P.M. Conference Session. Chair- 
man: The Hon. MELVILLE 
W. Futter, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme 
Court of the United 
States. 
Subject: “Why the Church 
Should Increase _its 
Efforts on Behalf of” 
(1) “The White People -of 
the West and Southwest.” 
Speaker to be announced. 


(2) “The Negroes.” By 
the Rey- J. Ei Me Por- 
LARD, Archdeacon of 


North Carolina. 

(8) “The Indians.” By the 
Rey. SHERMAN COOLIDGE, 
of Boisé. 


(4) “The New  Posses- 
sions.” By the Ricur 
Rev. James H. Van 


Buren, 8.T.D., Bishop of 
Porto Rico. 

Discussion by the 
gates. 


Dele- 


5 P.M. Adj ournment. 
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8p.m. Public Meeting. Church of 
the Epiphany.  Chair- 
man: The Ricut Rev. 


Dantes §. Tutte, D.d., 

Presiding Bishop. 
Subject: “The Church and 

the Evangelization of the 


World.” 
(i) “How the Chureh is 
Doing her Work in 


China.” By the Rev. F. 
L. H. Port, p.p., Presi- 
dent of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Shanghai. 

(2) “Foreign Missions the 
Church’s _ Inspiration.” 
By the RicHr Rey. 
Tuomas U. DUDLEY, D.p., 
Bishop of Kentucky. 

Closing Address by the 


Chairman. 


Council Notes 


S usual, the Sunday preceding 
the Council, October 25th, will 
be regarded as a missionary 
Sunday, and special sermons 

will be preached in Washington parishes 
by a number of visiting bishops and 
other clergymen. 


Own the afternoon of Sunday, October 
25th, it is proposed to hold a memorable 
open-air service on Cathedral Heights, 
overlooking the city. President Roose- 
velt has accepted an invitation to speak. 


Tue holding of the Pan-American 
Episcopal Conference in Washington 
from October 18th to 25th insures the 
presence at the Council of a large num- 
ber of bishops. Besides those of the 
American Church there will be a num- 
ber of the bishops from Canada and the 
West Indies and other English dioceses. 
Unfortunately, none of the~American 
bishops in Japan, China, the Philippines, 
or Brazil will be able to attend. 


ATTENDANCE upon the Council is not 
restricted to delegates elected by the 
General Convention or by the diocesan 
conventions. Everyone is invited to 
share the inspiration of the occasion. 
The Missionary Council is only in- 
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cidentally a legislative body. Its chief 
purpose is to stimulate, educate and 
organize missionary zeal. 


ALL services, meetings and confer- 
ences will be held in the Church of the 
Epiphany, G Street, between 13th and 
14th Streets, N. W. Both church and 
parish house, with all their conveniences, 
have been kindly placed at the service of 
the Council by the rector and vestry. 


BisHop Doane is to preach the Coun- 
ceil sermon in the Church of the 
Epiphany, Tuesday morning, October 
27th, at half past ten. The Holy Com- 
munion, celebrated by Bishop Tuttle, 
will follow immediately. The first busi- 
ness session of the Council will be held 
that afternoon; also in the Church of the 
Epiphany, at half-past two o’clock. 


Tue Bishop of Dallas who had ac- 
cepted an appointment to speak at the 
public meeting on Tuesday evening, has 
suffered an unfortunate accident which, 
though not very grave is still serious 
enough to prevent him from travelling. 
Bishop Tuttle has kindly agreed to speak 
in his stead. 


In order that all the latest informa- 
tion may be promptly sent to intending 
delegates, those who expect to attend the 
Council are asked to send their names 
and addresses to Mr. John W. Wood, 
Corresponding Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


For all information other than rail- 
road fares and hotel accommodations ad- 
dress the Ven. Richard P. Williams, 
Archdeacon of Washington, Trinity 
Parish Hall. 


Owine to certain conditions required 
by the railroads, the Transportation 
Committee, much to its regret, is not at 
present able to make a final announce- 
ment. The rate granted, however, will 
undoubtedly be one fare and one-third on 
the certificate plan. This rate will be 
available for all accredited visitors to the 
Council, as well as for elected delegates. 
In order to secure the rate, however, it 
will be necessary for both delegates and 
visitors to obtain from the Committee in 
Washington, and to present to the rail- 


Hotels for the Missionary Council. 


road agent at the starting point, a cre- 
dential card stating that the holder is a 
delegate or a visitor to the Council. In- 
formation concerning railroad rates may 
be obtained from J. Holdsworth Gor- 
don, Chairman Transportation Commit- 
tee, 330 John Marshall Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Hotels for the Mission- 
ary Council 


HE Washington hotels have made 
the following rates for Council 
delegates. Any further in- 
formation desired may be ob- 

tained from Col. Cecil Clay, Chairman 
of the Hospitality Committee, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, D. C. The 
Committee announces that it will pro- 
vide entertainment for the bishops and 
the clerical delegates. The Hospitality 
Committee is prepared to make reserva- 
tions for all who will promptly inform 
it of the hotel at which they desire to 
stay and the character of the accommo- 
dation required. All the hotels named 
are within easy walking distance of the 
Church of the Epiphany. 


I. American Plan: Room and Board 


RATE. 
NAME. ¥ ss 5 
One in room.|Two in room, 
Arlingtoniite cack. «seme $4 00 
Banerolt:cc 5 senslolosaace 2 50 $2 00 
BEOUOT oe ielecntentess aeealate 2 50 up 
OGochTan.: ¢sick wisemucces 4 00 
Colonial...... 2 50 
Catloriccwaieewe liane eae 1 50 up 
Ebbitt Howse: > 22... ..ns.< 2 50 
FURST OLO wa Se eye svete ko wiv'a ois 2 00 up 
STORORIG ae sk asta eden 2 00 1 50 
GFOPAOIN Vite. ciseck os eaaleeies 3 00 
Grafton ssinic the acticne ee 3 00 
Hamiltoniwcacin covescee ee 2 50 
Tih, HOtra ss choceme tienes c 2 00 1 75 
Litchfield.... BA 2 00 1 50 
National...... 2 50 up 
Normandie... 4 00 
OXPOLG) nv.cisis<cvse eee 2 00 
RUGGR Res ex cccseu cae eer _ 3 00 
SHOMOWAM cic dues keane eece 4 00 3 50 
II. European Plan: Room Only 
Roe RATE. 
se One in room.|Two in room. 
National $1 00 u 
New Willard 2 50 up $2 00 up 
Normandie..... Sco 1 50 
Oxford Rite 2 00 1 50 
Raleigh ere 2 00 1 50 é 
BROTH BAN 0 ec cree eens 2 00 1 50 
ee ee 
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A BIT OF ROUGH GOING. BISHOP HOLLY (IN THE CENTRE) ON A CONFIRMATION 
JOURNEY 


Haitien 


N the week succeeding the Fifth Sun- 
day after Trinity the Bishop of 
Haiti visited the mission stations 
in the District of Mirebalais. The 

distance from Port-au-Prince is thirty- 
six miles, to be made either on foot or 
horseback. A portion of the road to be 
travelled is one of the most perilous and 
difficult in Haiti. Sharp pointed rocks 
are jumbled together in the wildest con- 
fusion, and yet firmly imbedded in the 
ground, so that even expert horsemen 


deem it prudent to dismount and pass 


over this difficult mile on foot, with their 
horses or mules going on before them. 
There are other portions of the road also 
very difficult, but not so perilous. 
During his stay at Trianon the Bishop 
solemnized the marriage of one of the 
daughters of the Rev. H. Michel with 
the lay-reader of St. Andrew’s Church, of 
which Mr. Michel is rector. Quite a 
number of the members of the Roman 
Catholic Church had declared their in- 
tention in advance to be present in the 


church, in order to see how the Protestant — 


marriage ceremony is performed, and 


Progress 


about thirty attended. A solemn im- 
pression was made-upon these Roman 
visitors who saw for the first time such a 
service of the Church. 

On the Sixth Sunday after Trinity, in 
the same church, the Bishop confirmed 
eight candidates, preached and adminis- — 
tered the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The Bishop was much pleased with 
the devotion and zeal manifested by the 
members of the three chapels in the dis- 
trict. 

A company has been formed to con- 
struct a railroad from Port-au-Prince to 
Lascahobas, passing through the length 
of Mirebalais. The route has already 
been surveyed, the capital subscribed, and 
the guarantee of its privileges, to go on 
with the proposed work, is expected to ke 
granted by an act of the Legislature now 
in session. This enterprise, if com- 
pleted, will be of immense importance to 
Haiti in promoting her industrial pros- 


‘perity and will at the same time offer 


much greater facilities for the prosecu- 

tion and extension of the Gospel work 

in the interior of the Republic, — 
(RD 


oe THE CHINESE QUARTER 


CHRIST CHURCH 


The Work in Osaka 


Christ Church, Osaka, and its Environs 


BY THE REVEREND J. C. AMBLER 


ESTLED down in the midst of 
what was the foreign conces- 
sion before the revised treaties 
went into effect, Christ Church, 

of our mission in Osaka, stands in a 
most eligible situation for the spread of 
the Gospel in that part of the city. And, 
by the good providence of God, a rector 
has been raised up for that church, in re- 
cent years, who fully commands the con- 
fidence and respect of the congregation 
to whom he ministers, as he does of the 
whole Japanese Church. The writer has 
once or twice heard the Rev. Mr. Naide 
Yasutaso tell, in sermons, the interesting 
circumstances by which he was led to 
believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the enthusiasm of his first faith seems 
never to have left him, so that he goes 
on from year to year, in the spirit of 
our Prayer Book, carrying out his office 
and ministry, recognizing that it is ap- 
pointed “for the salvation of mankind”; 
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and thus the people committed to his 
charge are “daily increasing and going 
forward in the knowledge and faith of 
God.” 

Christ Church is an outgrowth from 
an earlier work, and is the first church 
built by our mission in the district now 
comprised under the name of the Mis- 
sionary District of Kyoto. From its sit- 
uation, this church is obliged to have a 
very cosmopolitan assemblage of per- 
sons at its Sunday services, and the 
writer has known of an instance where 
on one Sunday, Japanese, English, 
Americans, Coreans and Chinese have 
knelt at the rail to receive the Holy 
Communion. To the right of the photo- 
graph, as we view it in relation to the 
church building, which appears far to 
the left, appear a large number of 
foreign residences, which comprise a 
girls’ school of the Cumberland and 
Presbyterian Church, the divinity-schoo] 


THE 


ENGLISH DIVINITY-SCHOOL 


and residence of the dean of the C. M.S. 
mission, and, back of the divinity-school, 
we see the roof of the Bishop Poole girls’ 
school of the C. M. S. mission. All of 
the property of the mission of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, except lot 
No. 21, upon which Christ Church and 
the adjoining building are located, lies 
upon another interesting canal at the 
rear of the picture, and so cannot be 
seen. To the left of Christ Church we 
may see in the illustration some of the 
houses and stores where the Chinese 
population live and do business in the 
city of Osaka. 

After his consecration in 1900, Bishop 
Partridge made a visit to Christ Church, 
accompanied by the Rey. Mr. Liu, of 
the Missionary District of Hankow in 
China. A very remarkable scene then 
occurred, The Rev. Mr. Liu first spoke 
in Chinese, and Bishop Partridge inter- 
preted into English, then the sermon 
was re-interpreted, sentence by sen- 
tence, by Mr. Daito, a Japanese divin- 
ity student, into the language of his peo- 
ple. During the delivery of the sermon. 
two well-dressed Chinese women entered 


the church and sat upon the benches in 


front, that they might hear distinctly. 
Soon they began a spirited dialogue in 
very audible tones and, as a result, they 
left the church, makine considerable 
noise as they passed down the aisle, The 
Rev. Mr. Liu afterward informed us that 
these ladies had held a conversation 
about his sermon, and, as they concluded 
that he did not speak the dialect of their 
province in China, they also inferred 
that he was after all only a fraud, and 
so they had decamped in considerable 
dudgeon over the way in which they had 
been deceived by the Christians. 

As a-result of a large evangelistic ef- 
fort inaugurated in 1901, and known 
as the “Twentieth Century Forward 
Movement,” about two hundred persons 
came under the direct supervision of the 
Rev. Mr. Naide. Of these he reports 
that one-third were lost to him by re- 
moval from Osaka, another third found 
themselves too much immersed in the af- 
fairs of the world to continue their in- 
terest. The remainder became candi- 
dates for baptism, some having been 
since baptized and others being still in 
a state of preparation. When Mr. Naide 
found himself suddenly confronted with 
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The Work in Osaka (ave 


a multitude of hungry souls seeking sal- 
vation, he determined upon a plan to 
meet the needs before him at once. He 
appointed Wednesday evenings as the 
time when he was to meet these in- 
quirers, and it was agreed that they were 
to continue to prepare for baptism, ac- 
cording to our recognized methods, and 
search the Scriptures with him once a 
week for six consecutive wecks.* Some of 
these persons, not having had time to 
make this continuous preparation, have 
studied with him at intervals, and so, be- 
cause of their insufficient knowledge and 
unfitness from various reasons, their 
baptism has been postponed for one year 
or more. Thus it will be seen that he 
exercised a wise foresight from the very 
beginning, and, as a result, the spiritual 
ingathering of sober-minded persons he 
has reaped for the Church has proved 
very satisfactory. 

The accompanying illustration repre- 
sents the Rev. Mr. Naide surrounded by 
the first company of the young men who 
emerged from the evangelistic movement 
and who were baptized in a body. The 
ten young men may be counted, as they 
are the ones nearest to Mr. Naide. Some 
of the most earnest and representative 
members of Christ Church congregation 
form a semi-circle around them, the face 
of Mrs. Naide appearing to the right, 
and that of Miss Kashiuchi, the earnest 
Bible-woman at Christ Church, to the 
left of the entrance to the church. The 
flag draped over the door is that which 
was used when the little company of 
rescuers went forth, in the style of the 
“Church Army,” to “seek and to save 
that which was lost.” 

Mr. Naide writes the following ac- 
count of the young man who sits upon 
his right hand: 

“The young man had been an heir to a 
considerable fortune in his native 


province, but in a mercantile venture he © 


had lost all his property. From disap- 
pointment he became a profligate, and 
fell into many and flagrant sins. Later 
on he moved to Osaka, and here his 
financial condition became more desper- 


ate than before, At last he succeeded 


in securing a position in some mercantile 
establishment and began to eke out a liv- 
ing upon a small salary. He was, how- 
ever, always thinking upon his past con- 
dition of wealth and ease and bemoan- 
ing his lapse into hopeless insolvency. 
While these things were preying upon 
his mind, he came to the decision three 
times to commit suicide. However, he 
conquered this temptation to self-de- 
struction and resolved in a stoical way 
to face his altered circumstances.” 

About this time the earnest band of 
Christians came upon their errand of 
love into the neighborhood where he was 
at work, and, won by their hopeful and 
bold spirit in offering spiritual relief, 
he went to a Christian church, which 
happened to be Christ Church, to hear the 
message. As a result of this he repented 
and believed and resolved to lead a new 
life. Then, as the young man himself 
says, he began to be filled with new hopes 
and to bear his daily trials with patience 
and thankfulness and to strive to lead 
his relatives and friends to Christ. 
“And,” he added, “it is impossible for 
me to express the feelings which now fill 
me as I give this testimony to the joy 
and peace I have found in the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” He has for some time 
been the secretary of the Chapter of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew connected 
with Christ Church, and has also risen 
perceptibly in the esteem of the company 
by which he has been employed. 

The young man who sits next to him. 
with a closed fan in his hand, is a car- 
penter by trade, and the one who stands 
above the young man who holds the cane 
is the son of a Buddhist priest, who has 
been inexpressibly shocked by the action 
of his supposed smart son, and this hope- 
ful young convert is now forced to re- 
turn to his province, upon the repeated 
summons of his father. —~— 

On Christmas Day fourteen persons 
were baptized at Christ Chureh. Among 
them was a man who, from domestic 
troubles, had decided to drown himself in 
the canal seen in the photograph. At 
a fortunate juncture a friend of his, an 
army officer and a candidate for baptism, 
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passed along the street and, recognizing 
the disconsolate look on the face of his 
friend, advised with him as to his diffi- 
culties. Having learned his serious in- 
tentions, he bethought him of the joy 
he had found in Christianity, and ad- 
vised the man to go with him to the 
Tuesday evening meeting at Christ 
Church. The two went, and eventually 
the desperate man found salvation 
through Jesus Christ. While in prepar- 
ation for baptism, his younger brother, 
who had been serving as a policeman in 
Corea, returned for a visit to Japan, The 
two brothers had not met for years, and 
meantime the brother in Corea had 
joined the English Church. When open- 
ing his valise in his brother’s house, his 
Prayer Book and Bible both dropped out. 
His other brother with astonishment 
grasped them and said: “What are you 
doing with these Christian books? 
This led to the long story of his ex- 


periences in Corea, issuing in his be- 
coming a believer in the Lord Jesus. 
The wife of the elder brother, in an ad- 
joining room, upon hearing the raptur- 
ous tones in which the two men were 
comparing their new-found joys, came 
in, and, hearing the narrative from the 
younger brother, was completely won 
over, and is now making preparation to 
be baptized, entirely ignorant of the 
things that were transpiring, as they are 
related here. And thus the work is go- 
ing on. 

Another, who was baptized on Christ- 
mas, was a little girl, whose mother was 
killed by a train, and at the same time 
the little girl lost her leg. She is now 
in the orphanage of the “Widely Loving 
Society,” and came through wind and 
storm on this day to receive the holy rite. 
As her mother was unknown, she re- 
ceived the name of “Hana,” and so she 
was baptized. 


A Church in a Pocket, All Saints,’ Kudan, Tokyo 


MONG the first things which im- 
pressed the Rev. H. St. George 

Tucker when he came from 
Hirosaki in May to undertake 

the leadership of St. Paul’s College, 
Tokyo, was the fine work being carried 
on in All Saints’ Church, Kudan, 
Tokyo, under very unpromising condi- 
tions. With proper accommodations, All 
Saints’ will become a strong, large 
church, but situated as it is now, growth 
is impossible. The present dilapidated 
building is leaky and in need of various 
repairs. But the chief drawback is the 
lack of space. Imagine a church which 
is really only a room used for a church, 
with a little adjoining space, twelve by 
six feet! This gives no opportunity for 
a Sunday-school, or for women’s meet- 
ings and the various gatherings which 
are an essential part of missionary work. 
Such meetings cannot be held in the 
church itself, as they are largely of an 
informal and social nature. It is even 
too small for the regular congregation. 


“Last Sunday,” writes Mr. Tucker, 
“there was not room for all the people 
who came, and it will be impossible to 
extend our work until we get a larger 
place. If I had a room I could have a 
large Sunday-schoo! and Bible-class, but 
I am not able to begin either in the pres- 
ent place. There is a dormitory for girls 
in the neighborhood of the church, con- 
ducted by an English woman missionary. 
She would like to send her girls to the 
Kudan church and help in the Sunday- 
school. This would afford a fine opening 
for work among women, But better still, 
the church is near the student quarter, 
and we have fine prospects for work 
among young men, if we only had some 


place in which to carry it on. The church 


is at the closed end of a little side street 
which is only two squares long. By moy- 
ing two or three squares it would be in 
the midst of one of the student centres. 
Cannot something be done to meet this 
need ?” : 


DR. LOONE AND SOME OF THE CHINESE MEDICAL STUDENTS OF ST, LUKE’S HOSPITAL 


A “Follow Up System” for a Mission Hospital 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON JEFFERYS, M.D. 


ERHAPS some of the business 
men who read THe SPIRIT or 
Missions may be interested in a 


brief account of a plan we have - 


recently adopted at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghai, for “following up” the 
patients who leave us cured. It illus- 
trates, too, how each branch of the mis- 
sion tries to work into the hands of every 
other branch. -— 
We are forwarding the following let- 
ter to every member of our own mission 
and to those cf the Church of England 
working within a reasonable distance of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, and also to all mem- 
bers of other missions who are in the 
habit of sending, or might wish to send 
us patients, and to business men and 
others who might do so, and at the same 
time are interested in Christian work. 


St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghai. 


It is the earnest desire of the 
physicians of St. Luke’s Hospital to 


~ o Re ne 


possible touch with every other 
branch of the Mission and, in addi- 
tion to its individual work, to 
render it a useful adjunct to your 
Own. 

The particular plan we desire to 
inaugurate has for its object a 
closer and more determined hold on 
individual subjects, who give evi- 
dence of interest in spiritual mat- 
ters, or other sufficient inducement 
for further attention on the part of 
those who have the spiritual ends ~ 
of the Mission in their keeping. 

We beg to enclose certain forms 
for your use in sending your sick 
and suffering ones to us for medi- 
cal or surgical ministrations, and 
heartily urge you to make use of 
the same, that we may have the ad- 
vantage of your former knowledge 
and intercourse with these individ- 
uals and be in a position to give 
them the most efficient and fruitful 
personal attention. On our own 
part, in the case of all persons going 


out from our care and warranting 


us in calling on you or your asso- 
ciates tq follow up the work begun 


(QQ) 


le 
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by us—we will in each case send 
you information sufficient to fully 
warrant you in taking up the thread 
where we have broken the same. 

We furthermore earnestly plead 
for your sympathy and co-operation 
in this, which must appeal to you as 
a step in rendering the hospital a 
means of active evangelistic work, 
and as the only means in our pos- 
session of making use of the many 
promising opportunities which pre- 
sent themselves in those leaving our 
institution under the favorable cir- 
cumstances for spiritual birth en- 
gendered by convalescence, grati- 
tude or the first vision of spiritual 
things. 


A “Follow Up System ” 


Faithfully yours. 


This letter is accompanied by copies 
of the following general letter of intro- 
duction to be used in sending any 
patient to us for treatment. 


Serial No. 


. Physician 
Chief { Surgeon 


St. Luke’s Hospital, 


for a Mission Hospital 


placed with the records of the patient, 
where our Chaplain, Archdeacon Thom- 
son, his assistants and the physicians of 
the hospital can see it at the head of the 
bed, and serves as an immediate intro- 
duction to the patient and a basis of in- 
formation and conversation. It gives 
the standing of the patient toward Chris- 
tianity, his spiritual status, and adds a 
distinct personal touch to our relation- 
ships with the individual. 

On the discharge of such a patient 
from the hospital, or of any other one 
who either has been interested in what 
has been taught him, has had consider- 
able instruction, has been greatly bene- 
fited physically or is grateful for the 
care he has had, or who for any other 
reason gives us grounds for wishing to 
follow him up; in any such case, the 
following circular letter is used on our 
own part and is forwarded at once to 


Shanghai (Seward and Boone Roads, Hongkew). 


Dear Sir: 
The bearer (address ) 
(age ) is suffering from 
and desires , es pati 4 es treatment. He | fs Satin Christian. 
{ well to do 
Has 4 in moderate circumstances 
| poor 
| deserving of charity 
and is recommended to your attention and advice by 
Yours very truly, 
Remarks : — 


Note.—If Preferred the above may be mailed to the hospital and the patient given a slip 
of paper with the address and the above serial number, 


. On receipt of this letter of introduc- 
ton either by hearer oy by mail, it is 


the clergyman of our own mission or of 


the Church of England in whose sphera 
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of influence the patient in question 
lives, or otherwise to the Christian mis- 
sionary who lives nearest to the patient. 
Of course, if the patient has been intro- 
duced by any particular missionary, the 
return record is forwarded to him, and 
all are requested to make us a later re- 
port on their observations and progress. 


ST. LUKE’S 


for a Mission Hospital 7A] 


month, and was in a very receptive mood 
when he left. I knew that his home was 
within ten minutes’ walk of St. John’s 
College, and if I had asked Mr. Day (or 
any one else) to follow him up he would 
have done so gladly, and the man might 
easily have been a Christian by this time 
and a regular attendant at the college 


HOSPITAL 


Shanghai 


Who gives his address as 


_ and lives 


therefore within your possible sphere of influence, has been treated in our hos- 


pital as an | mut patient during 


for 


cured 
greatly benefited 


He has received 


and 
benefited 
religious instruction 


and appears 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Having done all in our power for him, we beg leave to commit 


your consideration and care, 


interested and also 


grateful 


for medical and other ministrations. 


his spiritual welfare to 


Faithfully yours, 


Remarks :— 


Note.—This patient’s number on our books is 
correspondence, 


which please always use in your 


We shall be greatly obliged if you will make us a brief report 


of your progress with this man at some later date or dates. 


Let me illustrate by a couple of ex- 
amples. Before this scheme was started 
(it was about a year and a half ago), 
there was a young fellow who was struck 
with a hoe by a foreigner, with the re- 
sult that two of his ribs were cut 
through and the lung perforated. It was 
a serious accident, but the patient en- 
tirely recovered in St. Luke’s and was 
sent home well, and more than grateful. 
He had received much instruction and 
kindness when with us, during a whole 


gate-school or the Church. But we had 
no system about this matter and I let it 
go, and I suppose the man is as far from 
being a Christian as ever. 

On the other hand, there is now in 
the wards a boy of fourteen. Four 
months ago he had his knee joint re- 
moved for bone disease. He is an attrac- 
tive boy, and I have in this time learned 
to love his bright smile and great 
patience. When he leaves, as he will be- 
fore a great while, he will have been 
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more than half a year in the hospital 
and all that time has been one of our 
chaplain’s special cares, and has already 
told him he “would like to be a Chris- 
tian.” But he lives in Putong, across 
the river, and we have no church or 
worker there. So when he leaves us I 
shall send an account of him and his 
name, ete., to one or other of the two or 
three missionaries of other churches who 
are there, and if I ever meet this dear 
boy again in this world or the next, and 
find him a Christian at heart, I shall not 
care that he was never on our books as 
such. 

I might multiply these illustrations 


and the possibilities of this simple plan, 
which, except in this particular form, is 
not probably new. The chief gains 
hoped for are more personal touch with 
a certain proportion of our patients, a 
basis of introduction and conversation 
(for with a hundred or more constantly 
changing patients it is not easy to be 
personal with each one, or even with the 
majority), and a practical method of 
having the work of evangelization which 
is begun in the wards followed up when 
our own hold on promising individuals 
must of necessity be relaxed. Also a pos- 
sibility of hearing, at least in certain in- 
stances, of the fruit of our planting. 


DR. BOONE IN A HOUSE-BOAT ON AN ITINERATING TOUR 


St. Luke’s Hospital has plenty of work close at hand in the big city of Shanghai, but Dr. Boone and his 
helpers feel that its blessings should be carried, so far as possible, into the surrounding country where there are 
tens of thousands of persons who probably have never heard of St. Luke’s, and who would find great dificulty in 

getting to it,even if their courage were raised to the point of braving the fancied dangers, unknown and therefore 
all the more terrifying, of the foreign hospital. So Dr. Boone and his assistants carry the Hospital to the country 
The numerous rivers, creeks and canals about Shanghai form a network of water ways ana offer a more eons 
fortable mode of travel than the wheelbarrow or sedan-chair. The boat is pulled or ‘‘ tracked” along the bank 
by men. These medical itinerating tours do a vast amount of good in helping the people to understand the spirit 


of love which lies behind all missionary service. 


Letters to the Editor 


How Jump Off Gave 
Its Apportionment 


ROM the parish church at Sewanee, 
Tenn., with the aid of a number 
of students at the University of 
the South, several missions are 

maintained among the poor people living 
in the mountain “coves” and valleys. 
One of the poorest of these missions is 
at a place with the suggestive name of 
Jump Off. Not more than $10 a year 
passes through the hands of any family 
connected with the mission. When, 
however, Bishop Gailor and his advisers 
apportioned the amount suggested as 
Tennessee’s offering for domestic and 
foreign missions, they decided to ask 
the people of Jump Off for $2.50. There 
was no such amount in the mission treas- 
ury, and even if the people had given all 
their ready cash they would hardly have 
been able to make it up. But, although 
they realized that the apportionment was 
an entirely voluntary matter, they looked 
upon it as a debt of honor, and its pay- 
ment as a privilege. Poor and but a mis- 
sion congregation themselves, they none 
the less determined to have a share in 
sending the Gospel message to- others. 
So what did they do? They borrowed 
the $2.50 and paid the apportionment at 
once. There were no requests to the 
Church Missions House to wait. Some- 
how they realized that the missionary 
work must go ahead, and the money to 
support it must come swiftly and surely. 
Having borrowed the amount of the ap- 
portionment, they went to work to earn 
it. First they managed to get together 
$1.81 and paid that on account. Then, 
just before the close of the fiscal year, 
they sent word to the Rev. Mr. Claiborne, 
the rector of the Sewanee parish, that 
they were ready to make a further offer- 
ing. He came to them on a Sunday 
morning, celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion and received their gifts, amount- 
ing to $2. So, after paying back the 
sixty-nine cents still due on their loan, 
they had $1.31 remaining. Instead of 
claiming that, having paid the amount 
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asked for, they had done their duty, they 
determined that the $1.31 should be for- 


warded to the Church Missions House to 
supplement the $2.50 sent in some 
months earlier, and to the Missions 


House it came. 

The incident tells its own story. When 
all the people of the Church learn to give 
after the same standard, and with the 
same spirit, God’s work, whether it be in 
this country or in the farthest mission 
station, will never be hampered and held 
back for lack of money. Here, surely, is 
an example to inspire to larger effort the 
more than 2,000 congregations which last 
year made no offering at all, and the 
other congregations, whatever their num- 
ber, to whose members the offering for 
missions, whatever its amount, seemed a 
matter to be treated lightly. 


Letters to the Editor 


[THIS Department is open to all readers of 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS tor the discussion of 
missionary matters of general interest. All com- 
munications must be accompanied by the 
writer’s name and address, though names will 
not be published without permission. Opinions 
expressed in this column are not necessarily 
those of THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. The ap- 
pearance of a communication merely means that 
the Editor considers it of sufficient interest to 
justify its publication.] 


The Training of Mis- 
sionary Leaders 


To the Editor of Tur Spirit or Missions. 


HE third conference of the 
Young Peoples’ Missionary 
Movement, to which attention 
was called in the June Spirit or 

Missions, was held at Silver Bay, Lake 
George, N. Y., from July 22d to 81st. 
Sixteen members of our Church were 
present, being about fourth in number of 
the delegations. There were 3877 -delc- 
gates in all, coming from twenty-one 
states and Canada. 

Each day began with an hour of Bible 
study. This was followed by a mission- 
ary institute or conference for the discus- 
sion of practical methods of missionary 
work among young people. The institute 
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gave an opportunity for hearing about 
the methods successfully employed by ex- 
perienced missionary workers and it was 
especially interesting to learn of the suc- 
cess of the work which had been planned 
as a result of last year’s conference. 

During the third hour of the day the 
members of the conference were divided 
into three mission study classes; a nor- 
mal class for teachers, a foreign mission 
study class and a third for the study of 
home missions. The purpose of these 
classes was to prepare the members for 
leadership of similar classes in local 
societies during the ensuing year. 

Acting upon the suggestion of our 
delegation, the conference adopted the 
custom of mid-day prayer. At the noon 
hour in the classes, and in separate 
gatherings, a few minutes were given to 
prayer. 

In the afternoon no regular meetings 
were held. The greater part of the time 
was taken up with recreation, of which 
there was a pleasant variety, from walks 
in the woods and up mountains to tennis, 
boating and swimming. 

After supper the conference met in the 
auditorium at seven o’clock, for a vesper 
service, and at its close the delegations 
usually separated, each going to the room 
assigned for its use, and holding there 
what were known as “group” meetings. 
These meetings were valuable in the op- 
portunity they gave to discuss the sug- 
gestions of the day and adapt them to the 
needs of the organization represented by 
the delegation. 

Among the features of the conference 
was the educational missionary exhibit. 
This occupied an entire-building, and of- 
fered for comparison various missionary 
periodicals, year books and bulletins, be- 
side study courses and an abundance of 
descriptive material, including maps, 
pictures, charts, ete. Among other 
things which especially caught the eye 
were the ingenious and practical devices 
for attracting children’s interest. 

No gathering of 377 persons can meet 
for nine consecutive days in the study of 
a common cause and its problems with- 
out feeling in the end that a great deal 
has been accomplished for that cause, if 


it is only in their own minds and hearts. 
No one could fail to be impressed by the 
broadening influence of that gathering; 
hearing about the varied experiences, the 
difficulties which perseverance overcame, 
and the successful results attained. 

The need of humanity, as brought be- 
fore one’s mind by such a conference, is 
indeed a stirring plea for missions. 
When a twelve-year-old boy in North 
Carolina walks six miles to school in the 
morning and back again at night! and in 
the mountain country many pupils walk 
four miles and back daily over the rough 
roads,? who can refuse to do all in his 
power to give these children at least a 
school education ? 

And, in the same way, who can refuse 
to do what little he can to send knowl- 
edge of the Christian religion to those 
who, suffering from the evils of ignor- 
ance and superstition, are only awaiting 
the opportunity of knowledge to realize 
their need 2 

One thought which the conference es- 
pecially impressed upon one’s mind was 
our own need for the intelligent study 
of missions, through mission study 
classes and selected mission libraries. 
For we have but to know the need of 
humanity to learn that we are all mis- 
sionaries at heart. 

SAMUEL THORNE, JR. 

York Harbor, Me. 


New Mexico and Arizona 
Mission Field Notes 


BY BISHOP KENDRICK 


HAVE just spent a week at the Hos- 
pital of the Good Shepherd on the 
Navajo Indian Reservation. Miss 
Thackara has entirely recovered from a 
recent illness. Every. department is 
filled, except that there is no one but her- 
self to do the washing for the house. 
The Auxiliary Society that has been en- 
abling her to have a cook has withdrawn 
its pledge of $300, and she must go 


1 See Under Our Flag, by Alice M. Guernsey, 
page 40. 
2 See idem, page 43. 
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back into the kitchen, if some one does 
not come to her relief. With the cooking 
and the washing to do, Miss Thackara 
would not be able to do much else. She 
is worried at the financial outlook. She 
must have money in hand, or things must 
stop. It seems to me that she is prac- 
tising all the economy that is possible. I 
hope that she will not be forgotten by 
those who have been helping her. I am 
doing everything for her that I can. 
Miss Thackara’s influence on this dense 
mass of heathenism is being felt. There 
are Indian families that have been drawn 
to the hospital, and they come to her 
in their needs. She is educating the 
young Indians in her employ, and they 
are very much in demand. The hospital 
is pre-eminently a mission. 


HERE are several vacant missions, 
owing to clerical changes. The 
Rey. W. R. Seaborne has resigned 
Gallup, N. M., and Winslow, Ariz., to 
return to Canada. The change for him 
and his family was almost imperative. 
Winslow should be immediately supplied. 
The Rey. Alexander Elliott has resigned 
Tombstone, Ariz., and has returned to 


Canada, on account of ill health. The — 


Rio Grande Mission, New Mexico, vacant 
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by the removal of the Rev. Joseph Mc- 
Connell to Arizona, has not been sup- 
plied. A missionary must be found for 
Socorro, San Marcial and Deming. 
Three missionaries are needed at once 
and more will be needed shortly. 


An Honor Roll 


INE dioceses and sixteen mis- 
sionary districts gave the full 
amount, or more, of their ap- 
portionments. Last year the 

record was eight and ten respectively. 


DIOCESES 
Arkansas East Carolina 
Maine North Carolina 
Oregon Pennsylvania 
Springfield Virginia 


West Virginia | 


MISSIONARY DISTRICTS 


Alaska Arizona 

Asheville Boise 

Duluth Laramie 

Mcntana New Mexico 

North Dakota Oklahoma and Indian 
Salt Lake Territory 

Southern Florida South Dakota 
Spokane The Philippine Islands 


Western Texas 


The Meeting of the Board of Managers of Missions 


September 15th, 1903 


HE Board of Managers met at 
the Church Missions House on 
Tuesday, September 15th. In 
the absence of the Vice-Presi- 

dent, the Bishop of New Jersey was 
called to the chair. 

There were present of the elected mem- 
bers: The Bishops of Kentucky, New 
Jersey, West Virginia, Springfield, Pitts- 
burgh, Rhode Island and Long Island; 
the Rev. Drs. Eccleston, Greer, Anstice, 
Perry and Lines; and Messrs. Low, Mills, 
Thomas, Mansfield, Gardner, Butler, 
Morris and Pell-Clarke. The Bishops of 


Los Angeles and Porto Rico, ex-officio 


members, were also present. 


The ceath of the Right Rev. Thomas 
March Clark, pD.p., Lu.p., the president of 
the Society and of the Board, having 
been formally announced, the chairman 
bade the Board to prayer. 

Reporting upon the receipts of the 
fiscal year ended August 31st, the Treas- 
urer stated that the parish offerings 
showed an increase of $68,197 over the 
previous year, the individual contribu- 
tions a decrease of $18,184, the Lenten 
Sunday-school Offerings a gain of $6,264, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary contributions a 
gain of $12,615; from interest and mis- 
cellaneous sources a decrease of $2,359— 
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leaving a net increase applying upon the 
appropriations of $66,533. The gain in 
parish offerings for the two years last 
past amounts to $160,000. He con- 
tinued: “A most encouraging feature in 
connection with these additional amounts 
is the increase in the number of con- 
tributing parishes and missions. ‘I'wo 
years ago the number was 2,226. Last 
year the gain was 1,396 parishes, making 
3,622 contributing. This year there is a 
further gain of 561 parishes, making 
4,163 contributing, and showing an in- 
crease of 1,957 parishes in two years. 
This is not far from double the number 
of two years ago. According to Diocesan 
Journals, there are about 1,800 parishes 
and missions, containing 150,000, or 
more, communicants, which did not send 
us offerings toward the Apportionment 
during the fiscal year.” 

Of the eighty-six dioceses and mis- 
sionary districts contributing, only 
eighteen do not show a gain in the 
number of contributing parishes over 
last year. Nine dioceses and sixteen mis- 
sionary districts had completed their Ap- 
portionment, namely, Dioceses: Arkan- 
sas, East Carolina, Maine, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Springfield, 
Virginia and West Virginia. Districts: 
Alaska, Arizona, Asheville,  Boisé, 
Duluth, Laramie, Montana, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory, Salt Lake, Southern Florida, 
South Dakota, Spokane, The Philippine 
Islands and Western Texas. Six others 
very nearly completed their amount, 
namely: Kentucky, Lexington, Dallas, 
New Hampshire, Sacramento and Salina. 

The total receipts of the Society from 
all sources during the fiscal year were 
$1,091,812, and the total which could be 
applied upon the appropriations, includ- 
ing legacies which could be so applied, 
was $677,200. The deficiency on Septem- 
ber 1st was about $121,000; but, as this 
deficiency is covered temporarily by the 
Reserve Deposits set aside a number of 
years ago, the Society closed the year 
without debt. The Reserve Deposits, 
however, are now all used. 

The General Secretary was instructed 
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to write to the Bishop of South Dakota, 
expressing the Board’s interest in, and 
satisfaction with, the movement in that 
Missionary District in the direction of 
an endowment fund, at the Same time 
recognizing the fact that the larger num- 
ber of their congregations are made up 
of Indians, whose resources are exceed- 
ingly slender. 

Communications were received from a 
large number of the bishops having 
domestic missionary work under their 
charge, and in most instances where 
action was required the Board met the 
bishops’ wishes. 

The members of the Board were ex- 
tremely gratified to learn that during 
the summer the amounts respectively 
necessary for a house for Bishop and 
Mrs. Schereschewsky in Tokyo, and the 
dwelling needed at Wusih, China, had 
been provided by special contributions. 

Letters were submitted from the bish- 
ops in the foreign field. Miss Warnock, 
of the Shanghai District, whose support 
was pledged by the Daughters of the 
King, resigned, and retired from the Mis- 
sion on May 16th. The Bishop was dis- 
mayed in that the Board of Managers 
was not able, in making the appropria- 
tions for the present fiscal year, to allow 
him sufficient money to cover all the 
needs that he had enumerated represent- 
ing the growing work of his district. 
Authority was given, by request of the 
bishops in China, to erect in Hongkew, 


_upon land already belonging to the So- 


ciety, two houses, one of which shall 
serve as the residence of Mr. Smalley, the 
Treasurer of both Missions, and the other 
on the ground floor as the office of both 
Missions in China, with accommoda- 
tions above for single men and mission- 
ary travellers, and also authority for the 
erection of a residence for the Bishop of — 
Shanghai on the piece of land recently 
secured on Avenue Road near the Sinza 
District, partly at least with the proceeds 
of their share of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
Offering of 1901. The funds for all 
the buildings are to be provided locally 
by a loan on the income of the original 
mission property acquired about 1850. 
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Because of the increased cost of living, 
it became necessary to raise the salaries 
of all native Japanese workers, and at 
this the Board appropriated 
$1,880 to enable Bishop McKim to ac- 
complish the purpose in the Tokyo Dis- 
trict. 

Because it was impossible for the 
Board to meet his estimates for the com- 
ing year, 7.e., a material increase over 
those of the previous year, the Bishop of 
Kyoto writes that the sad work of cut- 
ting down the mission stations has al- 
ready been begun, and the work of 
preaching the Gospel in one large city 
at least has been discontinued. 

The Bishop of Cape Palmas has writ- 
ten several letters, mostly on business 
matters, but conveying the information 
that a new building for Grace Church 
congregation is being erected at Clay- 
Ashland, near the location of the pro- 
posed building for the Girls’ School 
formerly at Cape Mount, the corner- 
stone of which was laid on January 27th. 
Said he would be very glad if someone in 
America would give the sashes needed 
for it. Has purchased 170 acres for the 
site of the school. He would be glad if 
the money were forthcoming to ac- 
cumulate materials immediately, so that 
the group of buildings could be ready 
when the lease runs out upon the house 
now occupied. Expects to have a depart- 
ment where technical instruction may be 
imparted, and asks that he may be helped 
to accomplish the object. Besides which 
they need a large rowboat for transporta- 
tion purposes from Monrovia, beginning 


meeting 


with the conveying of the materials for 
’ the building. He has an estimate on the 


boat from Germany to cost, with fittings, 
laid down at Monrovia, £72 10s. The 
Board was pleased to receive from the 
missionaries in Africa a number of of- 
ferings from the Sunday-school Auxil- 
iary and for the Apportionment—among 
which were $50 from Trinity Church, 
Monrovia, $100 Lenten Offerings from 
St. Andrew’s and St. John’s Sunday- 
schools, Bassa, and another $40 from St. 
Luke’s, Edina, a neighboring station. 
Bishop Holly conveys the information 
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that the corporation of Holy Trinity 
Church, Port-au-Prince, is endeavoring 
to buy an adjoining lot and begin a 
rectory, to cost $4,000, of which $2,000 is 
in hand from the bequest of a Church- 
woman of the Diocese of Pittsburgh. 
The Rev. Pierre E. Jones having just 
completed his last payments for land and 
building materials on a house erected 
by himself for his own occupancy, after 
years of saving and effort, the house was 
entirely destroyed by fire at a recent 
date. It was impossible for him to in- 
sure it, and it is, therefore, a total loss. 

By a rising vote, the Board unanimous- 
ly adopted the following preamble and 
resolutions: 


WHEREAS, by the providence of 
God, the Right Reverend the Bish- 
op of Missouri has become the Pre- 
siding Bishop of the American 
Church, and thereupon, in accord- 
ance with its Constitution, the 
President of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society and of 
this Board of Managers, therefore 

Resolved: That we offer to the 
Bishop of Missouri our affectionate 
greeting as our President; we con- 

_gratulate ourselves that he comes 
to his new duties with an intensity 
of missionary zeal manifested 
throughout his whole Episcopate, 
and we promise him our cordial co- 
operation in every project for the 
advancement of the missionary 
cause. 

Resolved: That inasmuch as in 
former years the Right Reverend — 
the Bishop of Missouri was an 
elected number of this Board, and 
withdrew because of difficulty in at- 
tending meetings, we rejoice the 
more that he will henceforth be 
with us on the Board, and express 
the hope that, notwithstanding the 
miles that intervene between St. 
Louis and New York, he will find 
himself able from time to time to 
give us the blessing and encourage- 
ment of his presence. 


The acceptance of his election as a 
member of the Board was presented from 
the Bishop of Massachusetts. 


Announcements 


Concerning the Missionaries 


Alaska 


Durina his visit to Point Hope the 
past summer, the Bishop of Alaska or- 
dained to the diaconate John B. Driggs, 
M.b., for many years the faithful mis- 
sionary at that place. 


Tue Rev. JonHn Wuire, who sailed 
from Seattle on August 19th, arrived at 
Nome on the 29th of the same month. 


At the meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers on September 15th the appoint- 
ment by the Bishop of Alaska of Miss 
Isabel M. Emberley as trained nurse at 
Skaguay was formally approved; her 
stipend being provided in part by a 
pledge of the Woman’s Auxiliary and as 
to the remainder by a pledge of the Bish- 
op himself. 


Miss ExizapetH M. DEANzE, deaconess, 
having been delayed in Seattle, sailed 
thence by the steamer Nome City on 
August 26th, and arrived at Valdez on 
September 3d. 


Porto Rico 


THE resignations of the Rev. Frederick 
F. Flewelling and the Rev. Harris B. 
Thomas were accepted by the Board, to 
date respectively August 4th and 9th; 
and the Bishop of Porto Rico’s tem- 
porary appointments of the Rev. David 
W. Bland for San Juan and the Rev. 
William Watson for Ponce were formally 
approved. 


Av the same meeting the Board ap- 
proved the Bishop’s appointment of Miss 
Minnie L. Fordham to be an assistant 
teacher in the Mission School at San 
Juan; associated with Miss Cuddy. 


Miss Frances Cuppy, returning to San 
Juan after the summer vacation, sailed 
from New York by the steamer Caracas 
on September 19th. 
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The Philippines 


Arrer a farewell service in the chapel 
of the Church Missions House on Sep- 
tember 9th, Deaconess E. M. Elwyn and 
Miss Jane S. Jackson, under appoint- 
ment to the Mission in the Philippine 
Islands, left New York that evening and 
sailed from San Francisco by the 
steamer Hongkong Maru on the 19th of 
the same month. 


Africa 


On the 26th of July, in Trinity 
Church, Monrovia, the Bishop of Cape 
Palmas admitted to Deacon’s Orders 
Prof. John Frith, Superintendent of the 
new Girls’ School on the St. Paul River. 


At the meeting on September 15th, the 
Board approved the Bishop’s appoint- 
ments of Mr. Isaac Moort, brother of the 
Rev. Dr. Paulus Moort, as business 
agent at Monrovia, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of R. A. Sherman, 
and Mr. Solomon S. Eastman as teacher 
of the parish day-school at Crozierville. 


Miss Sara A. WooprurFr, on regular 
vacation, sailed from Cape Palmas by 
the steamer Bakana on August 12th for 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. There she em- 
barked on the steamer Jebba for Liver- 
pool and by the steamer Celtic, sailing 
September 4th, she reached New York on 
the 12th. 


Hankow 


Mr. THomas Paut Mastin, whose ap- 
pointment to the Hankow Mission has 
already been announced, has written that 
he was to be ordained by the Bishop of 
Sacramento at Reno, Nev., on Septem- 
ber 16th and was proposing to sail for 
China by the steamer Hongkong Maru 
on the 19th. 


The Sanctuary of Missions 


Trustees of the Faith 


O us has been entrusted in all its 
purity and fulness the Faith in 
which every partial faith finds the an- 
swer to the ery which it expressed: The 
Faith which is fitted to call into play, to 
exercise, to discipline, to hallow every 
impulse and every power in man brought 
once again into personal fellowship with 
God. We know what the Faith has been 
to us; we know what it can be to others. 
We have found in Christ our Re- 
deemer and King; and Christ is, we 
believe, the Redeemer and King not 
of one nation, but of all nations; not 
of one age, but of all the ages. As 
we have received we are debtors to all of 
all spiritual truth. As we have received, 
it is for us—no duty can be clearer or 
more sacred or more urgent—to bring 
the Gospel to all who come within the 
range of our influence, that they may 
find in it the strength which they require 
and at the same time disclose through the 
experience of life new mysteries in the 
Incarnation. How do we regard this 
august ofice? Is the privilege of less ac- 
count with us than the pursuit of ad- 
venture or of commerce? Do we feel 
anything like the enthusiasm of St. Paul, 
and reckon that the opportunity of mak- 
ing known the love of Christ through- 
out the earth is indeed a gift of God’s 
grace ?—Bishop Westcott. 
Thanksgivings 

“We thank Thee” 

For the life and labors of Bishop Clark. 
Page 707. 

For the opportunity of serving needy 
people everywhere. Pages 705, 710, 718, 
719. 

For success in the work at Osaka, 
Japan. Page 734. 

For leading Thy servants to give for 
the building of the Wusih rectory. Page 
700. 

For the missionary zeal of converts in 
the field.. Page 750. 


Intercessions 


“That it may please Thee” 

To give strength and wisdom to the 
new Presiding Bishop. Page 706. 

To bless the work of the young men 
and women going this autumn to mis- 
slonary service. Page 724. 

To cheer and comfort lonely workers 
everywhere, and particularly Dr. Driggs, 
at Point Hope. Page 704. 

To prosper the new station at Bontoc, 
and to eall the needed priest and physi- 
cian. Page 719. 

To bless the native Christians in the 
mission field. 

To bless all preparations for and ses- 
sions of the Missionary Council. Page 
730. 


Collect 


Antiphon.—Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
days. 

V.—Not by-might, nor by power: 

R.—But by My Spirit, saith the Lord 
of Hosts. 

Let us Pray 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who didst 
eall Gentiles to Thy light, and 
kings to the brightness of Thy rising, 
hear our prayers, we beseech Thee, for 
the conversion of heathen lands to Thy 
Holy Faith, and grant Thy blessing and 
guidance to all who are working in them 
for Thee. 

Let Thy grace in fullest measure rest 
upon our brethren who work in the mis- 
sion fields of our own land, that many 
souls may by them be won over to the 
faith of Thy Holy Church. 

And to Thy whole Church vouchsafe 
the spirit of prayer and almsgiving, that 
many more laborers may go forth to 
gather in the harvest of the souls for 
whom Thou hast died, Who with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit livest and 
reignest, one God for ever and ever. 
Amen. d 
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THE Woman's AUXILIARY 


To the Board of Missions 


The Woman’s Auxiliary in the Mission Field 


As the Woman’s Auxiliary is in the early days of a new year’s effort, it will 
be an inspiration to its members everywhere to hear of its branches in differ- 
ent mission fields, to know what they are doing and how they work. 


“THE ENCAMPMENT EXTENDED FAR AND WIDE” 


The Niobrara Branch at the An- 
nual Convocation, Crow Creek 
Agency, South Dakota 


BY MARY S. FRANCIS 


PON my return from vacation 

in the East this summer, I 

joined Bishop Hare, Miss Pea- 

body and Miss Kinney, of 

Sioux Falls, several of the missionaries 

of the district, and our guest, the Rev. 

Mr, Scadding, of La Grange, IIl., and we 

went together to Crow Creek, for the con- 
vocation. 

Several Indians from that mission met 

us at Pukwana to conduct us the rest of 

the way, and on our arrival we received 
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the heartiest of welcomes. The encamp- 
ment extended far and wide, consisting 
of several hundred tents, occupied by 
about eighteen hundred persons. The 
semi-circle of camp fires at night was a 
pleasing background to the pretty lagoon 
which faced the vacated government. 
school building, where the missionaries 
and guests were comfortably entertained. 

Friday morning brought the rare pleas- 
ure of witnessing the delegates from the 
ten different districts in the field, stand- 
ing in procession with their banners, 
awaiting the passing of the Bishop and 
clergy into the booth for the opening ser- 
vice of Holy Communion. The congre- 
gation being a vast one, the singing and 
responses were most hearty. The Bish- 
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op’s sermon, on showing a _ spirit of 
thankful appreciation of God’s mercies, 
was interpreted by the Rev, Mr. Deloria. 
On the afternoon of that day, the 
women assembled in their booth to report 
on the work of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
at the different stations. This was of 
special interest, as each delegate brought 
an offering in behalf of general missions, 
the native clergy fund snd home work, 
which, together with what was to be re- 
turned for work in their own congrega- 
tions, amounted to over $2,200. The 
King’s Daughters, of the Rev. Mr. 
Walker’s mission, and representatives of 
the Juniors from others, were also there 
with their gifts. Among the delegates 
was Lucey Koss, of the Pine Ridge 
Reserve, wife of the Rev. Amos Ross, 
and a pupil of Sister Mary’s and Miss 
Ives’s over thirty years ago, at Ponca. 
Mrs. Julia Tackett, another delegate, 
from Rosebud, was, twenty-five years ago, 
one of St. Mary’s girls, at Santee. Mary 
Hoffman, Mary Packard, Susan Saul, 
Ida Bordeaux and others, some who 
have married those who were boys at 
St. Paul’s School, now mothers with their 
little ones neatly clad, told an encourag- 
ing story of the work of those early days. 
On Sunday, at 5 p.M., there was a 
special service for the children present, 
when Minerva Deloria presided at the 
organ. Later, all the children followed 
the Bishop out of the booth, surrounding 
him during the sunset service of song 
and prayer. ‘ 
The display of beadwork, done by the 
girls of St. Mary’s and the women, was 
fine. Miss Barney’s exhibit of lace work, 


done at Yankton Agency, was particular- 


ly interesting. 

Mr. Scadding goes to England to lec- 
ture for the S. P. G., and takes with him 
views of what he has seen and what has 
been done in our Niobrara Mission, to- 
gether with a gift of $20 to the old So- 
ciety from the Indian women, in a bag 
worked by their own hands. 

Notwithstanding all this, so few in the 
East realize what has been accomplished 
in the Indian country. One asked, “Now 
what have you done?” 
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Possibly at times it seems to our bene- 
factors that we are not doing much after 
all their years of help, because they do 
not hear of the more advanced remaining 
on in the schools as assistants. But are - 
there not repeated, constant evidences of 
their doing for their people in their 
simple efforts to make little homes for 
their families? Are we not often ex- 
pecting more from these people than we 
look for from the uneducated classes in 
more favored sections—yes, even from 
some whose parents have had _ ad- 
vantages 4 

St. Elizabeth’s School, Standing Rock 
Reserve. 


How the Anvik Women Earned 
a Missionary Offering 


BY BERTHA W. SABINE, DEACONESS 


ANY and various are the ways 
of replenishing the mission 
treasury, undertaken by the 
‘Woman’s Auxiliary, but I do 

not know if anyone has yet heard of go- 
ing to a rabbit warren for the purpose. 
That was done here in Anvik last winter. 
The young men were specially asked for 
an Epiphany offering, and gave one in 
response, but the members of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary hearing of it, volunteered 
one on their own account, and brought 
over forty rabbit skins. To do this, the 
women must first make their own snares, 
which are simple enough, made of sticks 
and strings; but then they must hitch 
their dogs to their sleds, themselves, and, 
with a little boy to run before them, 
start across the Yukon over the ice and 
snow, or back into the woods up the 
Anvik River, and there lay the snares. A 
day or two after, the journey is taken 
again to see what has. been caught. 
Sometimes, when very fortunate, I have 
known a woman to return with her sled 
piled high with forty-five white, soft rab- 
bits, frozen stiff. At other times, a score 
or only a few will be the reward of much 
cold labor. I have seen the rabbits hang- 
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ing from the rafters of the house and in 
every available place to thaw, so that 
they could be skinned, and the meat serve 
as food for the family. 

Some of these skins, as I said, were 
brought last winter as the Auxiliary of- 
fering. But that was merely a beginning 
of the work. Mrs. Chapman, our presi- 
dent, decided to have a large blanket 
made and sent to Rampart to be sold, so 
that the gift might be made available for 
missionary purposes. So she called a 
meeting of all who were willing to dress 
the skins, and quite a number came. 
This is really hard, tiresome work, for 
each skin has the head and legs cut off, 
is ripped up the middle and washed in 
soap suds, then greased with lard, then 
with both hands is rubbed and softened 
for a long time. The following week, at 
another meeting, more were prepared, 
and it took still a third and fourth after- 
noon to rub in flour, and make them very 
soft indeed. At several subsequent 
gatherings each skin was overseamed to 
another, like long strips of patchwork, 
and then each strip seamed together, all 
of which needs the skilled native hands. 
When this was all completed in several 
weeks, the whole was lined with red 
calico, and was a very pretty, light, warm, 
soft blanket, calculated to keep out the 
cold from some traveller in an Alaskan 
winter, and the price of it will go to 
swell the general fund, from the Anvik 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

I have given these details, which I 
thought might interest sore, that they 
may see how the varied nutive skill can 
be used. In one place, it is basket and 
mat weaving, in another porcupine-quill 
embroidery on moose skin or birch bark, 
in another skin moccasins and mittens 
decorated with beads, in many the newly 
acquired beautiful art of lace making; 
each and all simple handiwork of simple, 
uncivilized women turned to account in 
helping on the Master’s work in spread 
ing the Gospel, and in His sight of as 
great value as the more highly finished or 
intellectual labors of their more favored 
sisters, all one in Christ. 

Anvik, Alaska. 
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An Anniversary Meeting and Re- 
ception of the Honolulu Branch 


BY MARY L, RESTARICK 


UR splendid meeting took place 
on Saturday, August 8th, the 
occasion being the anniver- 
sary of the Bishop’s arrival in 

Honolulu. The members of the Auxiliary 
decided to mark the day by a gathering 
together of the Church people for a mis- 
sionary tea or reception. When our 
secretary received her blank for her re- 
port, she came and talked it over with 
me. And we were of one mind about 
sending the report with ciphers opposite 
the question, “What have you given for 
the United Offering?” We decided that 
would never do; so we put on our think- 
ing caps, and, after a conference with the 
officers, decided to have a missionary 
meeting on the Bishop’s anniversary, 
making it a diocesan affair as far as prac- 
ticable, though only the MHonolulu 
Church people could be present. At any 
rate, all the known Church people re- 
ceived an invitation, which stated that 
all ladies having mite-boxes were asked 
to place the contents in the envelope en- 
closed—and all others were asked to en- 
close as many cents as the givers were 
years old—all the envelopes to be 
gathered up during the collection at the 
meeting, the whole sum to be given to 
swell the United Offering for 1904. 

After the meeting, which lasted about 
an hour and a half, we adjourned to the 
lawn where the reception took place, 
Governor Dole having kindly consented 
to let us have the Territorial Band for 
the occasion. 

Our three branches have been organ- 
ized scarcely nine months, St. Clement’s 
only six months, and it was too early to 
open the boxes in March, and too late in 
September. So the offering we send 
covers a period of less than nine months. 
When it was counted we were gratified 
beyond our most earnest hopes and ex- 
pectations, the result being $225. Many 
of our best workers are away, and for 
that reason it is a bad time of the year 
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to expect large results, but other sea- 
sons of the year might have had their 
corresponding disadvantages. Sums are 
coming in right along, and will be dur- 
ing the week, from absent or sick mem- 
bers. 

The meeting was truly a missionary 
one, and really inspiring. The parish 
house was filled to its utmost, and the 
addresses were listened to with rapt at- 
tention. The singing was so hearty, as 
the hymns are already favorites, though 
three of them were unknown to the people 
a year ago. They were rendered by the 
united choirs of St. Andrew’s and St. 
Clement’s and fifteen Chinese boys and 
girls from St. Peter’s, also some eight or 
ten Hawaiian boys from the Hawaiian 
boy choir. In the congregation St. Peter’s 
was largely represented; one of the war- 
dens of that church took the offering en- 
velopes from the Chinese people; the 
women wore their Chinese dress, and car- 
ried their babies in their arms, and led 
their children by the hand. The pres- 
ence of these Christian Chinese and 
Hawaiians in the choir and congregation 
was an object lesson to us all, and added 
force to the stirring remarks of the 
speakers. 

Honolulu, H. I. 


The Shanghai Branch 
BY JOSEPHINE H. GRAVES 


HERE are now nine branch so- 


cieties in the diocese. —They 
are as follows: 
Lhe Onirchen orm Our 


Saviour, Hongkew. 2. Junior Society 
in the same church. 3. St. Peter’s, 
Sinza. 4. Shanghai City (native city). 
5. Chiang Wan. 6. Kiading. -7. 
Wiang Wiang We. (This is composed of 
the married women of the parish of St. 
John’s, Jessfield.) 8. Tsing Sing We. 
(The Tsing Sing We is the Pure in 
Heart Society of St. Mary’s. There are 
about one hundred members, a number 
being graduates.) 9. The Ling Ae We, 
or Holy Innocents’ Society. (This is 
composed of the little girls of St. 


Mary’s.) 
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We held our annual meeting at Jess- 
field on May 28th. There was a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion in the 
church at half-past nine. At a quarter 
to eleven we assembled in the Chapel of 
St. Mary’s Hall for our business meeting. 
Delegates were present from each society, 
except the Juniors of Hongkew. This 
society sent an offering, but the young 
lady members have, during the past year, 
been seattered; some have moved away, 
and some have been married. There was, 
therefore, no report. 

The Chiang Wan branch also failed 
to send a written report, but delegates 
were present, and they brought an offer- 
ing. 

The reports of the other seven societies 
were encouraging. Meetings had been 
held regularly through the year. Some 
of these had been simply of a devotional 
character, and again in some places, after 
the devotional exercises, the women had 
remained to sew. 

The women of St. Peter’s, Sinza, and 
the Church of Our Saviour, Hongkew, 
had together made a full supply of 
sheets, pillowcases and clothing for St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Sinza. 

At our annual meeting in 1902 we had 
urged upon those present the duty of try- 
ing to make the Woman’s Auxiliary a 
power to lead Chinese women into the 
Church, and all had resolved to make 
special effort for this purpose. The re- 
ports this year show that this object has 
been kept steadily in view, and that some 
success has attended the efforts of the 
women in the various stations._ 

The total offerings of the year ending 
May, 1903, amounted to $161.13, Mex- 
ican. It was unanimously decided that 
one-half of this amount should be put 
aside for the United Offering of 1904, 
and the other half be given to aid in 
building the Gate school and dispensary 
which is to be erected at the entrance of 
St. John’s compound, Jessfield. 

In the afternoon of the day of our an- 
nual meeting, there was, as usual, a devo- 
tional service in the church. The Bish- 
op and the Rev. Mr. Dae addressed the 
women. ‘ 
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We think that year by year there is 
some improvement in the spirit shown 
by our Chinese sisters of the Auxiliary, 
and it is our earnest desire that these 
women may indeed prove themselves 
helpers in the great work of bringing the 
women of China into the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. 

Shangha, China. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary in 
Tokyo District 
BY NELLIE C. MCKIM 


HERE are two organizations, of 
which I am president. The for- 
eign one, I think, should be 
ealled a parish branch, but is 

not a branch of the Japanese Auxiliary. 
The former is composed of members of 
the English-speaking congregation of 
Trinity Cathedral. Japanese ladies are 
not excluded, but as the meetings are all 
conducted in English, they enjoy those in 
their language more, and so it happens 
that all our members are English and 
American ladies; the majority are mis- 
sionaries, others being wives of business 
men or teachers. There are about twenty 
in the branch. We have had nine meet- 
ings this past year (1902-03). At some 
of them papers were read or talks given 
on work in various mission fields. All 
used manuscripts except our dear Mrs. 
Schereschewsky, who has only to open 
her mouth and, with no apparent effort, 
give us most interesting thoughts and ex- 
periences, in beautiful language. 

In June, we raised by fees and volun- 
tary contributions yen 160. Of this, yen 
100 was sent to the Church Missions 
House as our share of the $100,000 which 
the Woman’s Auxiliary was asked to 
raise for the General Missions of the 
Board; yen 60 is for the support of an 
orphan girl who is in Holy Trinity 
Orphanage, being trained for a teacher 
in Mr. Ishii’s school for the feeble- 
minded. Besides this, we sew for St. 
Luke’s Hospital. 5 

The Woman’s Auxiliary to the Mis- 
sionary Society of the J apan Church 
represents the whole District of Tokyo. 


It has six branches in the city of Tokyo, 
and sixteen outside, with more than three 
hundred members. No one of the mem- 
bers in the out-stations is able to 
pay the expense of going to Tokyo to at- 
tend the annual meeting in April; con- 
sequently, the society defrays the cost of 
sending one delegate from each station, 
or, where they are near together, one 
dlegate presents reports from two or 
three stations. 

The constitution provides for a fee of 
not less than two sen (one cent) a month, 
and for the past five years we have added 
to the fees the proceeds of various sales 
and entertainments. During the six 
years since our organization, more than 
yen 1,000 has been raised. This last 
April, at our annual meeting, an address 
was read touching the subject of methods 
of raising funds. It was signed by all 
the officers, and the proposition to try to 
raise, during this coming year, in ad- 
dition to the membership fees, one yen 
per member by the use of mite boxes, 
was favorably voted on. The address 
was afterwards printed, with an account 
of the meeting, in a weekly Church 
paper, which is taken at all the out-sta- 
tions. I was much pleased with the 
readiness of all our members to adopt 
the giving method of raising money, and 
I hope this first year’s trial will en- 
courage them in the belief that it is the 
best method. 

Tokyo, Japan. 


The Kyoto Annual Meeting 
BY LEILA BULL - 


HE annual meeting of the Kyoto 
branch was held this year at 

Osaka, to give the ladies at the 
out-stations an opportunity to 

see the Osaka Exposition.* Some of 
these guests were entertained at the 
houses of friends, but most of them at 
my house, which is very convenient for 
such a purpose. For three days it was 
a very busy place, and some guests stayed 
even longer, and gave me an opportunity 
to become really acquainted with them 
and the work at their far-away stations. 

* See THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS for May. 
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We had a fine sermon from Dr. Cor- 
tell at the Communion service in the 
morning, when the offering was _ pre- 
sented. After the service, all adjourned 
to my house, and held their first election. 
The officers have always been appointed 
by the Bishop before. The new method 
did not seem to make any difference with 
the offices of president and vice-president, 
I remaining president and Miss Uta 
Hayashi, vice-president. According to 
last year’s arrangement, we were to 
choose the other officers. So Mrs. Pat- 
ton was persuaded to remain as treasurer, 
with Mrs. Osada, the matron of St. 
Agnes’s School, as her associate. The 
secretaries were chosen, one from each of 
the Osaka churches; Mrs. Hayakawa 
from St. John’s, Miss Miki from Christ 
Church and Miss Kobeyashi from St. 
Paul’s. 

The reports show that we have 331 
members of the Auxiliary, and 276 of the 
Juniors, including the Babies’ Branch; 
111 of the Juniors are in the Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Kyoto, which shows that the 
St. Agnes’s School girls are at work for 
missions also. 

We have been having a time of dis- 
couragement about raising the funds for 
the Formosa Mission, and thought best 
not to attempt more than to rouse the 
ladies’ interest and help for that at this 
time. I am glad to tell you that the 
English missionaries and their Chris- 
tians are beginning to be interested in 
the Formosa Mission now, and I hope we 
can think about and study wider fields 
soon. But the women are gathering 
their mites for the United Offering con- 
stantly, and will, I hope, send a larger 
sum next year than they did to San 
Francisco. For all purposes they re- 
ported yen 211, of which yen 100 was 
given as the offering at the annual meet- 
ing, for the Formosa Mission. 

The afternoon session was filled with 
short talks on different phases of our 
work. The Bishop spoke on the meaning 
of the Holy Communion. The Rev. Mr. 
Naide reported progress, and pictured 
the needs of the Formosa Mission. Mr. 
Hayakawa told his ideas about Sunday- 
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schools. Miss Kashiuchi, on Woman’s 
Meetings, set off with her bright, witty 
hits Mrs. Ambler’s dead earnestness on 
the “Mothers’ Society.” Mrs. Patton 
and Mr. Tamura came from Kyoto to 
make plain the United Offering and the 
proper way to educate girls, and Miss 
Hayashi finished with an enthusiastic 
talk on our benevolent works, especially 
the Orphanage. 

A proof that we are growing stronger 
is that several invitations were handed to 
the committee for choosing the place for 
next year’s meeting. These were sent 
for the first time from the smaller cities. 
Miss Suthon urged us to come to Kan- 
azawa, and we wished to go and see the 
women and children who for two years 
have sent the largest offerings; but it is 
too far from the centre; few could afford 
the long journey. So Nara was decided 
upon, where we shall see as remarkable 
a work next year, I think. The growth 
of the work there, in so short a time, is 
quite abreast with that cf Kanazawa. 

Our work must all seem small com- 
pared with the work at home; but it is 
intensely interesting to us, and every 
little advance is an encouragement. The 
attendance and the offering were, as they 
always have been, a gain on those of the 
year before. Our women are beginning, 
even in most of the out-stations, to un- 
derstand what the Auxiliary means, and 
to have faith in the power of their little 
savings, when added together. Next 
year perhaps I can suggest the idea of 
pledges to them, and secure one for gen- 
eral missions at home. They act so 
willingly on suggestions made in the 
right spirit. 

Osaka, Japan. 


The Officers’ Conference 


HE first Officers’ Conference for 
the season of 1903-04 was held 
on Thursday, September 17th; 
Mrs. Scrymser, vice-chairman 

of the New York Foreign Committee, 
presided. Being so early in the season, 
the attendance was but small, only five 
branches being represented by officers. 
The members present were from Long 
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Island, one; Missouri, one; Newark, Six 
(three Juniors); New York, two; Penn- 
sylvania one (Junior). A visitor from 
Albany was also present, and the Con- 
ference was privileged to have as guests 
Miss Woodruff, of the African Mission, 
and the Rev. James Chappell, of the 
Tokyo District. 

The Secretary reported that the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary has contributed, during 
1902-03, toward the appropriations of 
the Board, through its offerings from 
branches and individual members, $61,- 
476.76, a gain from these sources of 
more than $15,000. 

In addition to these gifts the appro- 
priations of the year were further met 
by income from United Offerings, which 
increases the Auxiliary’s contributions 
toward the appropriations of last year to 
upwards of $83,000. 
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HE Officers’ Conference for Octo- 
ber will be held in the parish 
house of St. John’s Church, 
Washington, on Friday, the 

30th. It will be preceded by the Holy 
Communion, in St. John’s Church, at 
9 a.M., when the Bishop of Washington 
will celebrate, and make the address. 
After the opening business the time will 
be equally divided between the considera- 
tion of subjects of interest to the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary and its Junior Depart- 
ment. At 8 p.m. on Friday a general 
meeting will be held, to consider the sub- 
ject of the United Offering of 1904. This 
subject will be discussed from many 
standpoints by those interested in both 
the gift of means and of life, for which 
that offering shall stand. Representa- 
tives of the Daughters of the King, The 
Girls’ Friendly Society, St. Barnabas’s 
Guild for Nurses, our Deaconess houses © 
and Sisterhoods, as well as of the Auxil- 
lary, are expected to be among the speak- 
ers, to emphasize the idea that every band 
of devout and earnest Churchwomen gives 
opportunities to strengthen the force at 
work for Christ and His Church i in the 
mission field. 


A Bulletin 


BULLETIN board has just been set up at the door of the Auxiliary Room in 
the Church Missions House. At one side, is given a list of summer work ac: 
complished, which reads as follows: 


For the house for Bishop Schereschewsky, Tokyo.................. $5,714 00 
Through the Secretary of the Pennsylvania Branch. 

or Eber nOuse TOD BISHOP FROWey AlASK an ee cic cistecleiteiaicisie 0 ote eieitaenecs 4,878 01 
Through the President of the Western New York Branch. 

Hor house Lommissionanies. Wiusih., Ching. <5 fences cc se eledeie oa sears 2,500 00 
By a New Jersey family. 

Hor insurance of two Horeien Wissionaries) 20... .cce sees. cess 100 00 


By a Connecticut officer. 


Against this encouraging record, stand the present pressing 


NEEDS. 
To keep United Offering Missionaries at their posts until October, 
OU A Pee C Gig atacs cred rete tev erexstonte st cxsneraen yeas uate wis ove ida) eer $20,000 00 
Given to date, by a Philadelphia layman and his wife, the 
latter an officer of the Pennsylvania Branch.......... $5,000 00 
By a New York member of the Woman’s Auxiliary....... 5,000 00 
Byra)eennsyilvasdia DiOCeSan (Omer. verses a oe cin 6 tere 200 00 
BysasRnodes Siang) Men Welt cscs a eter atccrecce tens soe teeters 300 00 
BY a NeW, VOLK Mem DEL a. cere ss one shelter ecls eerie et oaraahe eee 50 00 
$10,500 00 
ReGtITEd 4a Desens CUM, sates ceielersyoe ei eases os alts lot mes diate autn eteeeere $9,450 00 
Hor the-Porto Rico,equipment Wun die ay arenes ose eccres a ote $16,700 00 
For the Shanghai District: Soochow Boys’ Orphanage............ 500-00 
St. John’s College, Shanghai.......... 5,000 00 


Gate School and Dispensary at Jessfield 1,500 00 
To put the Foreign Missionaries’ Insurance Fund on a secure basis 3,500 00 


For the Hankow District: Wuhu, Church and Clergy House........ 5,500 00 

For the Philippine Islands: Settlement House property............ 15,000 00 

For the Tokyo District.) Parish Housevat Akitas. .cs «mse sess ee 1,000 00 

For Alaska: Valdez Hospital, operating table...................0- 100 00 

For Tennessee: School of St. Mary the Virgin, cooking school....... 40 00 

For Asheville: For Industrial School, Valle Crucis, 

salaries of five teachers: soccer $1,550 00 
20 scholarships at $50 each...........< en ean) 0) ge 

—— 4,100 00 


It is hoped that this list will attract the attention of visitors to the Auxiliary 
Room, and lead to offerings of individual gifts, according to the ability of those 
who may thus learn of the needs to be met. 

Why not have a bulletin like this in the vestibules of our churches, in parish 
houses, even in our own home libraries or sitting rooms? It would. remind many 
ot our people of the definite work that could be accomplished by some definite piece 
of self-denial; and, if revised month by month from THE Spirit or Missions, re- 
membered in the prayers of Christian families and brought afresh to people’s notice 
from time to time, it might help to clear the decks of the many incumbrances of 
waiting need, and make ready for unincumbered action. 

At the time that the Woman’s Auxiliary was raising funds for the enlargement 
of St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, the wife of one of our parish clergy placed on her 
drawing-room table a box with a picture of one of St. Mary’s girls painted on the 
cover, and through friends, and her own offerings, collected about $12 for that object. 
She has now substituted for it a box for St. John’s College, Shanghai, and in that is 
collecting gifts for the new Coilege building. i 
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All things come of Thee, © Lord, 
And of Thine own bave we given Thee. 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in twenty-six missionary districts 
in the United States, Africa, China and Japan; also work in the Haitien Church 
and in Mexico*; in thirty-nine dioceses, including missions to the Indians and 
to the Colored People; to pay the salaries of twenty-five bishops, and stipends 
to 1,673 missionary workers, and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 


With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always be 
made payable to the order of George C. Thomas, Treasurer, and sent to him, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


* For support of the Clergyman representing this Church. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The Treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society acknowledges the 
receipt of the following sums from August ist, to September 1st, 1903: 

* Lenten and Easter Offering from the Sunday-school Auxiliary. 
NOTE.—The items in the following pages marked ‘Sp. are Specials, which do 


not aid the Board in meeting its appropriations, 


Whereverthe abbreviation ** Wo, 


Aux.” precedes the amount, the offering is through a branch of the Woman’s 


Auxiliary. 
ALABAMA—$100,83 
Adamsville—Goneral .........sceeeceesseees 
‘Anniston—St. Michael and Ali Angels’, 
General...erccsseceee Uesvecee 


Birmingham—St. Mark’s, “General. crjeieieteonte 
Blocton—General . seeve 

Blount Springs—Genera 
Brookside—General.. 
Calera— General . 


eeoereoe 


Coalburg—General nae ote 
Coal Valley—Genera ; 
Cordova—General..... stateaine 
Eufaula—St. James’s, Gereral.. Onn 
Gainesville—St. Alban’ e; General... 

_ Horse Creek—General.........e+0.55 
Lewisburg—General.......scsereses Up rexiereete 
Maylene—All Saints’, General.. Rveaivereuislee’s 
Mobile—Trinity Church, General... 
Montevallo—S8t. Andrew's. General ....... 
New Decatur—St. John’s 8. S.,* General... 
Patton—General..-..sscecccscecccesees eae 
Springville—General. 


ALBANY—$2,438,38 

Albany—All Saints’ Cathedral, Wo. Aux., 
8890; $645: Ab aE 845; 1845; Junior ett 
$10; |$5; +B10........ Ee ae 
Holy Innocents’, Wo. Aux. +84; ig 
St. Andrew's, Wo. Aux., iba $5; ‘$5; 


SBD; +82 ........ 
St. Paul's, Wo. Aux., $810; “110; * q$10; 


§$10. 
St. Peter’ 8 8. ce * Generai. $50; Wo. Aux,, 


md pee +§30; I$45: se set Otte: Reisie sie 
B. Scott, ee Se deneasecevnoes veces fs 
Miss Alice LaGY§. cavecaneesetasceiievet wie 
Ballaston—Christ Church, Wo. ‘Aux., t$2; 
182; TSO) G82, cece seer inl 
Cant on—Grace, General, $29; for Montana, 
Cate St, Luke’ 8, Domestic, dae ‘Wo. 
Aux,, 1$1.50.... .. 
Champlain—8t. John’ 3, "Wo. Aux. ; "+ $25 


RACH I DRS Pacers. Mrsnen utiinouete ica. 
Ohaltton at Paul's, Wo. Aux, 783; §$3; 


ll 
ee Valley—Grace, Wo. ‘Aux., +82; 182; 


OO en iy see eesees 
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Cohoes—St. John’s S. S..* General, $1.54; 
Wo. Aux., $20; t#10; 185; 183; $33 
Coop erstown——Christ Church, Wo. A 
ete |$10; TB5; SB10 ....saeeeneeeveeesees 
Delhi—St. John’ 8, Sp. for Salina. wewerewie oe 
East Line—St. John’s, General...... .....- 
East Springfield—St. arith a $10; 
Wo. Aux., t$1; 1$1; |$1; §$1........... 
Essex—St. John’s. (of which a S..* $9. 10), 
sawn $46.01; Wo. Aux., t$1; [$1 
Fort Baward St. James’ s, Wo, Aux, “$$2: 
Frank Pas Friend, ” Sp. ‘for ‘the “Wusih 
residence, Shang hai :4..-. eee 
Gilbertsville Christ Church, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Boone Oe hoe Wuchang, Hankow, 
$5; t$2.50; $$2.50: LBS... cccccee rss nnee 
Glens’ Falis—Church of the Messiah, Do- 
mestic, $16.85; Foreign, $7.78; Wo. 
Aux., +15; 1$ $5. is eeisosk eet Coceccacsevese 
Granville—Trinity Church, General.... 
pte Sangean Mark’s, Junior Aux., 983; 
Greenville—Christ Church, ‘Wo. Aux.j.. 
Hobart—St. Peter's 8. S.,* General ....... 
Hoosick Falls—St. Mark’: ‘3, Wo. Aux.t.... 
Mrs. H. W. Thompson, Sp. for the Wusih 
building, Shanghal .. cc...s.c0ces -. 0s 
Hudson—Christ C urch, General, $18.49; 
Wo. Aux., t$8.82; (of which Mission: 
ary Guild, $5), $44. 1255 $10; 1$14.... . 
Johnstown—St. John’ Ss, Domestic, $80.52; 
Wo. Aux., +55; $5; (85; Menten sees 
Lebanon Springs—Church of Our Saviour, 
Wo, Aux... 1$8: $88eccescs say cates ee 
Little Falls—Emmanuel Church, Wo. Aux., a 
TSBs [Sls TELs SES ic ae ceca 
chi leville—Memorial, Wo. Aux., igi; $1; 
Morris—Zion, Martha M. Peck, General, 
Wo. Aus l$8. cst coeen eens siereiea weterute 
Oieonta—Bt, James’ 8; General. .cc.ccckues 
Palenville—Gloria Dei, Wo. Aux., $1; 
82: 1$2; Air ee teod 
Port Kent—M. C. i Sp. ‘toward ‘the 
- Wusih Fodtcane b Shan elie awe ante 
seit cele Paul’s, Wo. Aux,, +3! 255 


ee ee i er encore 


it 
82 


00 
00 
88 
00 


